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THE WEEK. 


The Minneapolis mills made 129,740 bbls of flour 
last week and ship 168,299 bbls, 29,940 bbls of 
which were y exported. Trade is ex- 
tremely dull.— Our Boston telegram shows little 
trade there, with buyers ng lower values. 
——At Glasgow the market is quiet with quota- 
tions about as before. In London the tendency 
is lower, while in Liverpool business is 
small and buyers’ 
York letter reports little either of chan 
business. The city mills made 42,500 bbls.— 
Philadelphia traders still find sales s!ow and un- 
satisfactory, buyers lacking confidence in the sit- 
uation, and much the same condition prevails in 
Baltimore.——Mr. Bein reports the St, Louis 
mills’ output not over 26,000 bbis,though this all 
found a market. He is unable to a profit 
at present.—At Milwaukee the market was 
weaker, with a tendency to shade prices. The 
production was 25,800 bbls.—B io millers 
rare bapa nea eka oe 

of buyers, e e tC) m 
of the mills ran steadily.—At Rochester trade de- 





favor.——Our New 


ro ess was poor.—The mills at 
S — Rapids — + vigepene agen War was in- 
the Model mill, So alan at bape o con- 


owing to alleged 
tract in its rale.—— It is reported that 16 mills of 
eastern Missouri and southern Illinois are mov- 
ing to consolidate.——The burlap and bag legis- 
ation was settled in the millers’ favor.— 
tional convention ‘ons. are p' 
rapidly, and ; 
The Cole 
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dete piomsd—= 
mill at Rochester, Mian, burned Satur 








ELSEWHERE, under a. special heading, 
we publish all the convention news, and 
from the perusal thereof our readers can 
gather some idea of what will occur 
from the 17th to the 19th of next month. 
We desire to call attention to two or 
three things in which the NortHWESTERN 
Mruuer is especially interested. One is 
the daily edition of this journal which 
will appear on June 17th, 18th, 19th and 
20th, and which will be a complete rec- 
ord of. events, handsomely and attract- 
ively presented; another our exhibit of 
machinery made by advertisers in these 
pages, and the third our post-office sys- 
tem, whereby those of our readers and 
advertisers who attend the convention 
can have their letters and telegrams sent 
in our care and insure their instant de- 
livery. We desire further to notify our 
friends thus early that the office of the 
NorTHWESTERN Miner is at their dis- 
posal during the meeting; that we are 
ready at all times to answer inquiries, 


* | attend to business or aid and assist our 


readers and advertisers in every way. i 
our power, and that we shall be very te 
to have them and their friends make 
this office their headquarters during 


oo | their visit to our city. 


x k * 


Ir BEcoMEs apparent that the Millers’ 
National Association is approaching a 
crisis in its history. Whether it shall be 
safely passed or result in a complete dis- 
integration of the organization depends 
upon the good sense and judgment of 
its members and their ability to sink 
sectional jealousies and look at the con- 
ditions surrounding the Association from 
@ non-partisan standpoint and in a broad 
and truly national sense. The rock on 
which the organization threatens to split 
is that-provision in the proposed consti- 
tution, transplanted from the present 
one, whereby members vote, not individ- 
ually, but by units of capacity, whenever 
such a vote is demanded. 

%- *% 

Tur mongrel milling. journals, which 
have endeavored unsuccessfully for many 
years to accomplish the downfall of the 
Association by every available means in 
their power, by appealing to blind preju- 
dice, partisan feeling and ignorance, by 
misrepresenting the spirit of the larger 
millers and falsely accusing them of a 
desire to betray and entrap their breth- 
ren of lesser capacity, have eagerly seized 
upon this clause and are vigorously push- 
ing it to an undue prominence in order 
to foment distrust, encourage animosity 
and bring on an open warfare in the 
ranks of the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion between the merchant and. the cus- 
tom miller, in the hope that at last they 
may be able to achieve that which so far 
has eluded their grasp—the complete dis- 
organization of this important and valu- 
able aid to the miller and protector of 
his interests. At last these illegitimate 
publications have hit upon a course 
which really promises the long-coveted 
result. It is their last resort, and they 


of | are marshaling to the support of their un- 


a a | cause every narrow-minded, prej- 
nee and unlettered miller they can 


* k & 
THERE are others, however, who have 
espoused this false cause, who are, or 
should be, intelligent enough to discern 





the end to which its success will bring 


THe only arguments we have heard 


the-Association, but who, apparently,' advanced in support of individual vot- 
are so bent upon pushing the matter to, ing are the undeniable one that all men 
a clash of interests, that they overlook are created free and equal and the ab- 
the dire consequences to the ,whole' surd one that it costs a fifty-barrel miller 


trade which will naturally follow. 


It' as much to attend ameeting of the Asso- 


seems useless to attempt argument with! ciation as it does a five-thousand-barrel 


these people. They would pose for a 
brief period as leaders in a movement of 


one! As for the first, all men may be 
created free and equal, but they do not 


this sort, even if they thereby ruined enter an association such as this or re- 
the Association and left their blind fol-; main in it on an equal basis. One pays 


lowers oe and unprotected for the $5 to get in and the other $250. 
t is not. in the hope of chang- | contributes $10 to the other’s $1,000. As 


future. 
ing the ideas of these few people nor in 
expectation of affecting the narrow- 
minded and prejudiced, that we revert to 
this subject. It is tothe middle class of 
millers, the owners of the medium-sized 
mills, that we particularly address. our- 
selves, trusting that they, by wise coun- 
sel and conservative action, will be able 


to bring the National Association 
through the crisis ahead of it. 
Re HR 


Tuts question of voting by units of ca- 
pacity is a bugbear which periodically 
comes up before the Association. Actu- 
ally, its existence amounts to little; the- 
oretically, it has considerable importance. 
It is not a new thing, as we said before; 
it has long been a provision of the organ- 
ization. But in all the years during 
which it has been in force; never once 
has it been taken advantage of; never 
once has any small miller complained 
that by voting by capacity he has been 
subjected to hardship or his interest 
slighted. In all the transactions of the 
Association the smaller miller has to all 
intents and purposes had an equal voice. 
In all deliberations and upon all 
questions the word of the smaller 
miller went as far and had equal 
influence with that of the larger. And 
yet, during all this time, the funda- 
mental principle back of the organiza- 
tion was the unit of capacity, by which 
assessments were levied and by which, 
had necessity arisen, the larger miller 
could have demanded a vote. 

eee eee 

THE PROVISION of voting by units of 
capacity, should occasion demand such a 
course, is unquestionably and logically 
right. If the basis of assessment is by 
capacity, the voting power should be the 
same. It is recognized in all organiza- 
tions of a business character, and it 
seems strange that an alleged business 
man would deny its justice. There is no 

ible hardship which could be voted 
in this manner upon the man of lesser ca- 
pacity which would not react a hundred- 
fold upon the larger miller. Therefore 
the small miller is entirely protected b 
it. Ifa vote by individuals is daumhdnd. 
then it is only just.and fair to assess all 
alike. Those who favor this move would 
be the first to object to such an arrange- 
ment. Given each one the same vote, it 
would enable the hundred-barrel miller 
to levy an assessment, for instance, of $50 
per hundred barrels. This would mean 
but $50 to him, while to a concern like 
the Pillsbury-Washburn Co. it would 
mean $7,000. any sane business 
man believe for one moment that a mill- 
oqwner of large capacity would consent to 
remain for an hour in an organization 
where he would be constantly exposed to 
the working of such an unfair and illog- 
ical rule? : 





One 


to the second argument, it is so gro- 
tesque, so senseless and so utterly inane, 
fiat and foolish, that itis a waste of words 
to speak of it. A frequent point urged 
against voting by capacity is that it 
might enable Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee and Buffalo to make a com- 
bination to control. Such a thing has 
never been done and inasmuch as these 
cities are in the flour trade the greatest 
competitors of each other, the impossi- 
bility of their ever being able to unite 
on any measure which would not benefit 
the entire trade is apparent at a glance 
to all thinking people. 


WE HAVE spoken of the probabilities 
of this subject being warmly discussed 
at the forthcoming meeting. It will be 
a bad thing for the Association should it 
happen so, and further, if the right to 
vote by units is eliminated from the con- 
stitution, we have not the slightest doubt 
that the splendid entertainment and the 
festivities prepared for their guests by 
the millers of Minneapolis will be the 
celebration of the funeral of the Na- 
tional Association. There is not the 
slightest necessity for pushing this point. 
If it is left alone the day will never come 
when the measure will prove harmful to 
anyone in the organization. If it 
is removed there is no _ question 
but that nineteen-twentieths of the 
larger millers in the Association 
will withdraw from it. No one will deny 
that money is necessary to the success of 
the organization. From the larger mill- 
ers must come the main support. These 
withdrawn, the Association will utterly 
collapse. It is not the large miller who 
has to fear from the ill-advised, unwise 
and unnecessary agitation of this subject. 
It is the smaller one who will be hurt by 
it, and if he listens to the interested 
mischief-makers who are pandering to 
his prejudices, encouraging his jealousies 
and gabbling about his rights, the time 
will come when he will turn upon them 
and revile them as his betrayers. 


We Have devoted a good deal of space 
to the consideration of this subject be- 
cause we desire to warn the Association 
of the danger before it and urge its 
friends to the rescue. We believe this is 
a serious matter, threatening the very 
existence of the Association and the wel- 
fare of the whole trade, the smaller miller 
especially, and as we believe the Millers’ 
National Association to be an excellent 
organization, worthy the support of all 
the trade. we hope to see its existence 

rolonged, and sincerely trust that the 
inneapolis meeting will not be its wake, 
but its resurrection; that from this point 
it will continue to develop until it be- 
comes what it should be, an organization, 
strong, vigorous and able, of business 


‘men for business purposes. 
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The committee having the attendance 
at the National convention from this 
section in charge is just begininng to re- 
ceive answers to its circular and if they 
keep on at the rate at which they have 
started, we will have at least four car- 
loads from St. Louis and its vicinity. 
Contract has been made with the Wabash 


line to carry the excursion and 
the plan for the trip is as 
follows: A special train will leave 


St. Louis from the union depot at 
9 a. m. June 16, enabling all our friends 
to reach here from the east, south _or 
west, in time to go on that train, which 
will reach Minneapolis at 7 a. m. next 
day, but those who prefer, and whose 
roads cross the Wabash at Moberly, Mo., 
or Ottumwa or Grinnell, Ta., can arrange 
to join the excursion at either of those 
places and have their sleeping-car berths 
reserved here, so that their fare will be 
in the same proportion as we pay, and 
the accommodations exactly the same as 
our St. Louis people will have. The cir- 
cular issued by the committee says: 

‘*‘We propose running the excursion in a simi- 
larly pleasant manner to that of our long-to-be- 
remembered trip to buffalo two years ago, and to 
make it the success that that was, we must know. 
as early as possible, how many willgo. We want 
our section of country largely represented, be- 
causs matters of great interest will come before 
the meeting; consolidation of mills, and, where 
that is impracticable, such local associations as 
will be beneficial to their members, without det- 
riment to the farmer or the consumer; the inter- 
state commerce law and its relations to the mill- 
ing ages patents and their regulation; the 
foreign bill of lading; milling-in-transit, and 
many other matters that the counsel and assist- 
ance ofevery millerin the United States is neces- 
sary to assist in formulating and making effective. 
The fare from St. Louis to Minneapolis and re- 
turn is $15.85; the sleeping car berths $3 each wav. 
The tickets will be good until June 22, and, while 
we go north in a body, those desiring, and hav- 
ing the time to spare in Minnesota, can return at 
any time during the life of the ticket. Communi- 
cations addressed to either of the undersigned 
will receive prompt attention, and the earlier you 
can send them the better chance you will have for 
a good berth and a certainty of being able to get 
on that train. Louis Fvusz, 

ALEX. H. Smits, 
GgoRGE BAIN, 
Secretary. Committee, 


The Hannibal and Warsaw millers, 
with the Wabash (in Illinois) crowd will 
join us at Moberly. Trains will be run 
to accommodate the millers from interior 
points to catch the special train. 


Henry G. Crarr, 


¥* 

Brief mention was made in this letter 
last week of the death, on May 10, of 
Henry Kalbfleisch, the oldest miller of 
this city and one who was held in the 
highest estimation by the trade. As 
promised last week, an account of his 
life is here presented: 

Henry Kalbfleisch was born April 20, 
1826, in Merlau, Hesse Darmstadt, Ger- 
many. He worked for his father at split- 
ting wood during the winter months, do- 
ing farm work and driving a stone wagon 
during the summer from his thirteenth 
year until he was 21 years old. The only 
schooling he had was during the winter 
evenings, and he there obtained all the 
education that could be gotten from a 
village teacher. Being of an energetic 
mind and possessed of a determination 
to learn all that he could in the world, 
the little schooling which he had obtained 
did not satisfy him, so, when at the age 
of 21, he asked his father either to let 
him join the army (soldiers at that time 
receiving good instruction as well as 
drilling) or to advance him enough mon- 
ey so that he could go to America. His 
tg a at last reluctantly consented to 

is departure for America, and he left 
saying: “I am going to make a new home 
in America for us all, and ere long will 
have you come and join me.” 

After a sea voyage of 63 days he land- 
ed at New Orleans in the spring of 1849. 
Having an uncle living in St. Louis, he 
at once took passage on a steamboat to 


that city, where he landed with $4 in his' 


pocket. His uncle, not being able to se- 
cure work for him, said that he might 
better have remained in Germany, as he 
could not speak English and would nev- 
er get work. However, about a week af- 








work in a small cooper shop, where he 
made well .buekets,.wash tubs, etc, and 
was paid $2 per week. After he had 
worked about a year his employer died, 
and he ran the shop for a short time. 

He had not been able to accumulate a 
large capital with his $2 per week, but 
during his short stay had made a large 
number of friends, who, when they saw 
how energetic he was, willingly gave him 
a lift: He bought out the shop (large 
enough for three men to work in) and 
started on his own account. He changed 
from the manufacture of well buckets 
into that of flour and pork barrels, etc, 
and in a word became what might be 
called a regular cooper, so that in about 
four years he had enlarged his force of 
workmen from three to forty. Being 
single and longing for a regular home, he 
wrote to his parents to come and live 
with him. However, soon after that—on 
Oct. 17, 1853—he married Miss Barbara 
Scheiffelen. He carried on his cooper 
business until about 1856, when he went 
into company with two others and built 
a mill known as the St. George mill. He 
was not willing to give up his cooper 
trade, only desiring to g> into the mill- 
ing company, allowing the other two to 
conduct it. But he soon found himself, 
when but 30 years old, at the head of the 
concern. The firm of Henry Kalbfleisch 
& Co. was changed into the Kalbfleisch 
Milling Co. in July, 1883. 

Mr. Kalbfleisch leaves to mourn his 
loss, beside a host of friends, a beloved 
wife, four sons and four daughters, all 
grown, the youngest three being still at 

ome. 


% * 

President S. M. Carter, of the Mis- 
souri Millers’ Association, has ordered a 
meeting of that body held on the steamer 
Grand Republic on June 5. He will not 
be present, as he has some business that 
takes him to Denver at that time, but 
he has “squared” things with Alex. Smith 
and myself to be re-elected, and that 
contract “goes,” unless some other miller 
anxious for honors, raises the “blind” be- 
tween now and then. 

¥ 

The arrangements for the millers’ and 
fiour dealers’ picnic are completed: On 
the steamer Grand Republic on June 5 
will go out for a day’s fun, one of the jol- 
liest crowds that ever left St. Louis. The 
“lay-out” includes everything that has 
been given in the past, and several new 
features, among them an elaborate exhi- 
bition of day fireworks from Japan. The 
invitation will be out in a day or two. It 
is in the form of a flour barrel (this bar- 
rel in gold and silver is also the fasten- 
ing for the committee badges)with several 
leaves fastened with crimson silk cord, 
and the Heinicke-Flegel, Lithograph Co. 
has really made it a work of art. Besides 
the order of exercises, lists of committees, 
etc., it has charming original poem (a 
copy of which I will furnish you later) 
the authoress being a dear young lady 
friend of mine. 

*x 

As I predicted, Mr. Fraley forced his 
creditors to a settlement, on his own 
terms, 20c cash, 10c in 6 months and 10c¢ 
in a year, with Mrs. Fraley’s endorsement. 
The Butterworth bill has thus.another 
argument in its favor. 
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Our mills did not show the same in- 
sistence in running this week that they 
did last. I do not think their output 
exceeded 26,000 bbls, but it all feund a 
market, and few mills have any stock on 
hand. Prices of wheat showed no profit 
in milling, and the country mills running 
on cheaper material undersold our mills 
at southern points—the only section that 
at the moment offers us any decent mar- 
ket. Some 12,000 bus wheat went down 
the river for export. Not but that-it could 
have beeen sold here at much more than 


it will net abroad, but it 1d 
ter he came to St. Louis, he. did veka en tenes sae 


other side, the ocean tonnage engaged, 








and it had to go. Receipts of wheat for’ 
the week were 87,841 bus—nearly 10,000 
bus more than on the previous week. 
Yet since. Jan. 1 this year we received 
2,356,521 bus, while for the same time in 
1889 the quantity received here. was 
1,109,930 bus. Still our stock today is 
only 577,228 bus, while a year ago it 
footed up 838,094 bus. Every St. Louis 
mill claims that during this time it has 
been running at little if any profit. 
Funny isn’t it? Could a better argu- 
ment be used for some plan-of consoli- 
dation. 

Extra fancy flour is selling at $4.40@ 
4.50, patents at $4.80@4.90. Wheat to- 


day brought equal to 96c per bu in mill. } 


The yield cannot be figured under 43:8 
bus. Round hoop barrels cost 29¢ at mill. 
Any tyro can figure that on these terms 
there is ho money in milling in this cen- 
ter of the Mississippi valley. 

St. Louis,May 17. Groree Barn. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





[Special Correspondence.] 

There has been scarcely any change in 
the flour market the past week and 
scarcely any business. Buyers and sell- 
ers have continued apart except on small 
lots, which have brought full prices. On 
lines, they have not been within 15@25c 
of each other on most of the higher 
grades, as a rule, while there have been 
no buyers of lines of trade brands of 
spring flours and few for the shipping 
grades, as the European and West India 
markets have been as far under ours, ex- 
cept on special brands and small lots, as 
the home trade has been apart. The only 
change in the situation from last week is 
that winter flours have all been getting 
scarce and the choice brands of every 
grade have been advanced or held at 
former nominal prices more firmly, 
until the trade, both home and export, 
has been compelled to pay more for them. 
This has been due to the shutting down 
of the western mills in sections wheré 
they can no longer get wheat, except at 
the price for the-same in New York or 
nearly as much, and to light shipments 
from those which are running, as other 
markets will pay more. Receipts have, 
therefore, been falling off from all win- 
ter sections, and stocks are getting so re- 
duced that buyers have been more 
anxious about future supplies of trade 
brands, of which some pretty good lines 
have been taken by the large city brokers 
and jobbers at full prices, ranging from 
$4.50 to $4.85 for winter straights, with 
some fancy brands as good as ordinary 
patents as high as $5@5.10, at which all 
such are held at the close, including 
Michigan straights, though the latter are 
not bid over $4.75 in lines, as they have 
not the strength required by the buyers 
who paid $5@5.10. Patent winters have 
also been taken at $5@5.25, with some 
fancy ones at $5.50 and even $5.75, includ- 
ing some city mill brands made of one- 
third spring and two-thirds winter 
wheat, and by some mills of half and 
half, since hard spring and No. 2 winter 
have come so nearly together here. Clear 
winters have also found some sale for the 
West Indies at $4.25@4.50 in place of 
city mills’ brands, and as low as $4.10, 
while superfine and No. 2 winters have 
been wanted by shippers to fill old con- 
tracts, and these have advanced to $2.60 
@2.90 in sacks and barrels and to $8@ 
3.50 respectively on this demand and 
small nm ge Even fine winters have 
been lifted to $2.20@2.40 in barrels and 
only No. 1 have dragged at $3.25@3.75 
for poor to good in sacks and up to $4 in 
barrels. Spring No. 1 insacks have been 
in slow request and buyers and sellers 
apart 10@15c until the close, when in a 
—— of cases they came within 5c of .a 
trade on several thousand sacks at $3.70 
@3.75 for the United Kingdom. But 
good bakers’ extras have been held nom- 
inally at $4 in sacks and bid $3.75, with 
Hadley, of Fowler Bros., reselling at the 
close at $3.75, as that is 25c more than he 
can get on the other side for a fair flour. 
He was also reselling city mill patents 
here, made of winter wheat at 15c more 
than he could get on the other side, 
while advices from there say spring pat- 
ents now on the way are offered by west- 
ern millers’ agents there at 25c under 
prices here. is is the state of the Eu- 
ropean flour trade except for the super- 
fine and No. 2 going out on old contracts 
at former prices. 

The West India markets have not only 








May 23, 1890, 
not improved, but the city mills hayo 
now begun to run out of their old con- 


tracts at $4.25, and are unable to make 
new ones at over $4.35@4.40, while wheat 
has advanced 12@13c since they were 
contracting ahead at $4.25 so freely, and 
flour should be selling at $4.75@4.85 to 
keep the relative values. Hence two of 
the city mills have or will shut down this 
week, namely Jewell’s and the Kings 
County, the former to make repairs and 
improvements, while the market is in 
such an abnormal shape as shown above, 
and the latter, as Mr. Moeller said, unti| 
he could get the price of wheat, at least, 
for his flour, there being a loss on it at 
Foemoat prices of 25c per bbl. And yet 

ecker holds the market at $4.35, as he 
has old contracts still to fill at $4.25 
against which the wheat is said to have 
been bought at correspondingly low 
prices. Thus the fight between the city 
mills has narrowed down to Hecker and 
Jones for the moment, and they seem to 
be working for the glory of doing the 
business for nothing, or less, as they did 
a year ago. With the Kings County idle 
since the middle of the week, and the 
Staten Island shut down Monday as well 
as last Saturday for repairs, the output 
this week will be only 42,500, Jewell’s 
mill not stopping till tonight. This shut- 
ting down of two mills has kept the feed 
market, which has been dull and weak at 
80@85c, from breaking. 

As to spring patents, which formerly 
took the lead in interest and activity, 
they have been almost a blank, and were 
easier until the strength in wheat late 
in the week. But jobbers had plenty of 
these flours bought at old prices and re- 
fused to bid for lines above the point at 
which they stopped buying a month ago, 
namely $5.25, while standard brands 
could have been easily bought at $5.50 
early in the week, though now held at 
$5.65@5.75 again, on the belief that the 
buyers have “got to come to those prices 
before long, as their stocks will not last 
more than two weeks more.” Yet this 
is what we have heard for three weeks 
past, and yet they “have not come to it.” 
If wheat keeps up in the west, however, 
it is only a question of time when these 
prices must paid, as at present prices 
of wheat flour can ‘not be made any 
cheaper. Thesame stagnation has ruled 


| in straights and clear springs, while rye 


flour has actually fallen back to $3@3.25 
and standard brands to $3.15 for lack of 
any but a retail demand. 

The only item of personal importance 
in the fiour trade this week is the re 
ported purchase of the Holmes & Corett 
cracker bakery of this city during the 
week by the Diamond Match cracker 
bakers’ syndicate that lately bought the 
Boston and Chicago bakeries of Ken 
nedy, which gives the syndicate control 
of three of the largest plants in the 
country. It is said the price paid for 
Holmes & Corett’s is over $1,000,000, as 
that amount was formerly reported to 
have been refused. 

The markets today were boomed again 
early on extravagant reports of crop 
damage and weather which people are 
beginning to disbelieve, as letters are 
coming in to flour dealers here from their 
mills in interior points which say spring 
wheat is looking and growing well, good 
rains having fallen in the northwest, and 
that, while spotted, the winter wheat not 
killed is also doing well. It is currently 
reported and believed here today that 
the St. Louis and Minneapolis millers 
have worked this last boom, as well as 
these crop reports, to help them unload 
their accumulations of flour, in which 
there is 40c loss at present selling prices 
of flour and wheat. 

Clearances for week without today’s 
Baltimore and Philadelphia figures, are 
541,000 wheat, an increase of 81,000; 
2,810,000 corn, an increase of 100,000; 
576,000 oats, an increase of 120,000; 159,- 
000 flour, a decrease of 66,000. Freight 
engagements for week were 1,250,000 
grain, at 1d spot to31¢d forward per bu 
and 1s 3d spot to 3s 3d per qr to July; 
145,000 flour, at 7s 6d@15s, chiefly 10s to 
London and 12s 6d Antwerp; oats, 1,100,- 
000, at all ports, at 1s 6d@3s 5d, the lat- 
ter French ports. Cork orders, 2s 6d 

rompt and 3s 3d@3s 6d late summer 
oading. These are easier spot rates gen- 
erally. KNICKERBOCKER. 

New York, May 17. 

The North Dakota Millers’ Association 
meets at Columbia hotel, Fargo, Mon- 
day, May 26. 
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Minneapoiis, May 21. 

Three or four of the middle class of 
mills lost more or lessof last week, and 
the aggregate flour output shows a de- 
crease of 6,700bbls. The exact produc- 
tion was 129,740 bbls—averaging 21,623 
bbls daily—against 136,450 bbls the 
week before, and 113,700 bbls for the 
same time in 1889 and 170,300 bbls in 
1888. Millers unitein giving a doleful 
account of the flour market, it being a 
common expression that there is none. 
Business during the week has been dis- 
tressingly light, and there is a disposi- 
tion to reduce the present output. Were 
it not for the steady operation of the 
five Pillsbury mills, which last week 
made half the flour ground, the present 
figures would not be approached. There 
~were 11 millsrunning today (Wednes- 
day),and they were making at the rate 
of 18,000 bbls per 24 hours. Two of 
these are as likely as not to stop before 
Saturday, as they are practically out of 
orders. Inability to get shipping direc- 
tions on flour sold at advanced prices 
still bothers quite a number of firms. 
There is yet a good deal of uncertainty 
about the date when water will be let 
into the west side canal, various authori- 
ties making it all the way from June 1 
toJune15, It seems quite probable that 
the first week of June, at least, will be 
pretty well consumed before the mills 
get water power with which to run. The 


mills during the past week have 
sold much less our than was 
made, though quite a number of 
firms pursue a_ policy of only 


grinding as they can sell the product. 


The most of the sales consist of small{~C. A. Pillsbury denies the Chicago 


lots required for immediate delivery. 
Patent is the most difficult grade to dis- 
pose of. Some parties are able to sell 
more or less bakers’ to the domestic 
trade, and are sold ahead to some extent. | 
Where low grades were formerly the 
hardest part of.a mill’s product to get 
rid of, ry f are now about the easiest. 
Most of the mills have lately changed 
their milling system so that a_bet- 
ter quality is produced, and local com- 
mission men are free buyers at good 
prices. During the week quotations have |. 
been marked up 5@10c by some firms to 
keep on a parity with wheat, while oth-' 
ers that had asked maximum figures, 


made no change, though to effect sales}and it will be avery attractive feature 
some shading would no doubt  be}of the show. Experts from Mr. Edison’s 


done. The export trade continues ex- 


tremely light, not a few of the heaviestj.and' the great inventor may himself hon- 
firms having scarcely any inquiry. The} or the occasion by a personal visit. 


export shipments for the week ending 


Saturday were 29,940 bbls, against 26,400] ,¢ commerce: are Peter Nelson, Thos. 
bbls the preceding week. London ask-| Taylor, Chas, 8S. Watts; Geo. Dow, Jr., 
ing quotations for 280 lbs c.i.f. are: Pat-| Ghas. &. Gifford, Jr.. and C. G. Critten. 
ents, 32s 6d@33s 6d, (nominal); bakers’,| Gon The latter two gentlemen are 
@13s 6d. | trom Chicago and Milwaukee respective- 


23s 6d@24s; low grades, 11s 
On Saturday 247,000 bbls flour were re- 
ported in store at Duluth, against 127,- 
000 a year ago. 

* 


Three Gray-Allis flour dressers are , 
ing placed in the Pettit mill. DE) 


Geo. Chesebro, thé miller, is now in 
charge of a mill at Clark, S. D. 


W. R. Farquhar, of Farquhar Bros. F : ; 
flour merchants of Glasgow, Scotland, = eallpa sy coy Ryaerngg Aig Al 


wasin Minneapolis the past week. 


The outside millers on ’change Mon- d, b b i 
lew ? - gresswar ut probably thinks that 
(ay were C. Archibald, Dundas; Jas.|there is ample time in the future for 
Quirk,“Waterville; G. F. Wescott, Del-| such honors. 


ano. 


J. A. Robb, of Gay, Only & Co., millers | week were: 


at Mount Sterling, 


mill, has been laid up since Friday with 
rheumatism. He will, however, proba- 
ifn able to resume his duties in a day 
or two. 


There is every p t that at the end 


™ Z.C. Eldred, one of the receivers of 


this fall 


gentleman says that if all three of the 


, ‘is. was in the city | City; C. F. Wright, Liberty, Ill.; J. W. 
Ai being on his way to Bowdle, hy New Yor lies O. S. Pierce and 
ae H. J. Willis, Winona; W. 
Head Miller Tamm, of the Phoenix| York city; John Palmer, Charles City, 


Burlington, Vt. 


Maj. W. D. Hale, of the Washburn Mill 
Co., will be appointed postmaster of Min- 
neapolis. 
The Prinz cockle machine seems to be 
finding much favor among local millers. 
Two, Nos. 4 and 5 respectively, are being 
placed in the Northwestern mill, and four 
in the Washburn A. 
A factory is about to be established at 
St. Ignace, Mich., for the manufacture 
of staves for the thirty-two-stave bar- 
rel,in which Horace S. Wade, of the 
Columbia Mill Co., is interested. 
- W. H. Castle, who was in charge of-a 
mill at Milton, N. D., until it had to shut 
down for the lack of wheat, was in town 
Monday, looking up the prospect for 
work here, He is now at Faribault. 
The time now set for letting water into 
the canal is the first week in June. There 
are some authorities, however, that are 
confident that it will be nearer June 15 
than June7 that water power will be 
available on the west side. 
U. H. Odell, milling engineer for the 
Stilwell & Bierce Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., 
was-in the city Saturday, having come 


up from Winona for the day. He had, 


just arrived in the place as the big Wi- 
nona mill took fire, and was present dur- 
ing its destruction. 

~€. ©. Pillsbury lately made a trip to 
Kentucky, and while there invested 
about $10,000 in horse-fiesh. One pur- 
chase was a five-months’-old colt at 
$5,000. U. H. Odell, the machinery man, 
had two trotters which took part in the 
recent Louisville races. 


Tribune story that he was in the wheat 
squeeze of 1888 and 1889 with “Old 

utch.” He says that neither he nor 
any member of the Pillsbury firm went 
into a pool for speculating in grain. 


the Smith Middlings Purifier Co. at 
Jackson, Mich., was in the city today, 
consulting with Jas. Pye, who handles 
Smith machines. He says that about 
100 men are kept at work in the Smith 
shops, getting out machinery on orders. 
All the detafis for the Edison electric- 
al ey at the Minneapolis exposition 
ave been completed by Man- 

ager Regan, who is now in New York, 


laboratory will have charge of the display, 


New members elected by the chamber 


— 


. J. 8. Sutcliff, J. T. Rogers, L. A. 
bb and A. W. Gilbert withdraw from 
membership. R. M. Todd, the Albert 
miller, has applied for admittance. 


The usual proposition to make C. A. 
Pillsbury the republican nominee for 
mayor has been launched forth, but that 
dominating parties were to tender him 


Mr. Pills- 
bury is credited with aspirations con- 


Among thevisitors on change the past 
John I. Glover, Kansas 


G. Wolf, New 
Ia.; A. H. Farnum, Chicago; Owen Far- 
ussen, Duluth; Robt. Chapin, Milwau- 
ee; P. A. Rosseel, Buffalo; Henry Wells, 


C. E. Boshert, who was a miller on the 


i | falo, but is now owner of a mill at Mill- 


city for two or three days, meeting old- 
time acquaintances. He was here ata 
time when the stone-dresser held full 
sway, his work being carried to a point 
almost amounting to a science. Mr. 
Boshert was for a number of years con- 
nected with the Noye Mfg. Co., of Buf- 


edgeville, Tl. 

The Reliance sieve scalpers and grad- 
ers, made by the E. P. Allis Co., are at 
present attracting considerable atten- 
tion from local millers. Two scalpers 
have been in use at the Galaxy mill, and 
the owners are so well pleased with their 
work that they have ordered enough for 
four more breaks, together with an 
equal numberof graders. They have 
large capacity, one machine being shown 
at the Galaxy to be capable of scalping 
a 1,500 bbl stream. 

There were 10 mills running on the 
platform this ednesday) noon, and 
the Lincoln at Anoka made 11. Follow- 
ing is the list: Standard; Crown Roller, 
Phoenix, Washburn C, Galaxy, Pillsbury 
A and B, Anchor, Palisade and Hum- 
boldt. There is some doubt about the 
two mills first named running until Sat- 
urday. The Columbia will probably not 
do anything before June 1, and the 
Northwestern may wait until water pow- 
er is available before starting again. 

A 500 bbl mill is being erectéd at 
Leeds, Ta., a suburb of Sioux City, and 
the Bonus-Milner Milling Co. is the cor- 
porasicn engaged in the enterprise:. The 

illford & Northway Mfg. Co., of this 
city, will furnish the machinery outfit, 
and Barnett & Record,the elevator build- 
ers, are putting up the mill house. Will- 

rd & Northway take their part of work 
in hand next month, and the mill is to 
be running by Nov.1. Mr. Bonus, of 
this company, was formerly in the mill- 
ing business at Sheldon, Ia., being of 
thefirm of Bonus, Logan & Co. 


The Consolidated Roller Mil! Co. has 
begun suit in the United States circuit 
court at St. Paul, against Frank Arnold, 
the St. Cloud miller, for infringement of 
the process covered by the fifth claim of 
the John Stevens patent, No. 228,001, un- 
der which the Noye roll was made. The 
claim referred to reads: “The process of 
reducing grain to flour, consisting in 
passing it through a series of sets of 
rolls, graded in respect to fineness of 
dress, and through bolts intermediate 
between each set and the succeeding set 
of rolls.” The Consolidated company 
will shortly make a motion for a new 
trial before Judge Blodgett in the Bar- 
nard & Leas Mfg. Co. case. 


W. M. Mills, of the former firm of 
Stout, Mills & Temple, Dayton, O., is 
spending the week in the city in the in- 
terest of his house. Mr. Mills, together 
with his partner, J. C. Temple, have 
bought out the interest of A. L. Stout 
in the old firm, and have organized as a 
stock company under the name of the 
Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., with 
$200,000 capital stock. In this shape sev- 
eral obstacles with which the old con- 
cern had to contend have been removed, 
and with increased capital and improved 
facilities, the new company expects to 
more satisfactorily than ever cater to 
the needs of the milling trade. 

J. M. Robinson, the assignee, has the 
affairs of the Pray Mfg. Co. practically 
wound up. It was three years ago last 
December that he took charge of the 
remnants of the big concern, and by pa- 
tience, long waiting and judicious hand- 
ling, he has been enabled tu make an ex- 
ceptional showing. Already dividends 
amounting to 12144 per cent have been 
paid and it is believed that 214 per cent 
more will be forthcoming. he full 
amount so far distributed is $68,000. 
About $20,000 had to be paid to creditors 
whose claims took precedence—$7,000 
going for rent of real estate and taxes, 
$7,000 for a large planer, which was the 
subject of len fam litigation, and be- 
tween $6,000 and $7,000 for labor. 
Representative Snider on Friday suc- 
ceeded in having the tariff bill before 
congress amended in accordance with 
the wishes of millers in respect to jute 
cloth and bags. By the changes made, 
parties exporting flour in burlap bags 
will be enabled to secure rebates without 
the cumbersome details which the bill 


on bags for grain made of burlaps was 
fixed at 2c perlb. These changes meet 
the wishes of most of the bag men, and 
place exporters of flour in a position to 
collect rebates on bags without unneces- 
sary circumlocution. Much credit is due 
J. M. Bemis, of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
for the active and effective manner in 
which he has looked after the interests 
of the millers in the fight for the con- 
cessions granted. 

The difficulty with the packers at the 
Pillsbury B was adjusted so that the 
mill resumed work Thursday. Wm. 
Horner, the objectionable foreman 
packer, was retained in his position, but 
the old men were transferred to the 
Pillsbury A and Palisade and men from 
these mills went to the Pillsbury B. The 
packing crew of the latter, 15 in num- 
ber, had been very positive in stating 
that they would not work under Horner, 
and the changing about was done to let 
them down as easily as possible. .Since 
then matters have been rather quiet, but 
an undercurrent of feeling still ex- 
ists that is liable to break out 
at any time. The packers’ and 
nailers’ union, as recently reorgan- 
ized, embraces the greater number 
of this class of workmen on the falls, 
and very active efforts are being made to 
strengthen it by getting in men. here 
and there who have not yet seen fit to 
join. Those who are members quite 
generally espouse the cause of the B 
men, this being particularly the case in 
the other Pillsbury mills, and it is only 
with a good deal of effort that they have 
restrained themselves from more active 
measures than those already taken. It 
is evidently the intention of the union, 
should the contest assume renewed ac- 
tivity, to ask the trades assembly, a la- 
bor organization made up of delegates 
from various unions, to take a hand in 
the difficulty. 


St. Louis Mills May Consolidate. 








Inspired somewhat by the recent con- 
solidation of the Nashville mills, a num- 
ber of the heaviest of the St. Louis mill- 
ers are reported to have met last week 
to consider the feasibility of a similar 
move for St. Louis. The prime mover. in 
the matter is said to be Alex. H. Smith, 
and the chief reasons for the proposed 
change are the very severe competition 
between the mills, both in flour-selling 
and in wheat-buying, the rivalry in the 
latter respect giving the mills of Ohio, 
Indianaand Michigan much advantage, 
and the great economy in operating ex- 
penses to be secured by union. It is 
proposed to hold another meeting soon, 
at which the matter will be further dis- 
cussed. 





The Glasgow Market. 





(Special cablegram to the NoRTHWESTERN MILL- 
ER from F. & J. Cassels, flour importers. ] 

Guascow, May 21.—The speculative 
movements of your markets during the 
last tew days have been entirely inopera- 
tive here. The market shows little or 
nochange. Demand is quiet and quota- 
tions can scarcely be altered. 

Spot prices per 280 lbs and per bbl, de- 
livered terms, are: Spring—first patents, 
31s 6d or $5.29; second patents, 30s or 
$5.03; straights, 29s 6d or 34.9644; prime 
bakers’, 24s 6d or $4.1114; second bakers’, 
22s 6d or $3.79. Winter—first patents, 
31s 6d or $5.29; second patents, 30s or 
$5.03; extra fancy, 28s 6d or $4.79; 
fancy, 26s/or $4.36; choice, 24s or $4.03; 
family, 22s or $3.70; Canada patents, 29s 
or $4.871¢; Hungarian, No. 00 Arpad, 
36s or $6.0414. 

[American quotations per bbl, on the basis of 
Set’ at $4.80, are given to show comparative 
vi 5 





The London Market. 





Papeciat cabl tothe NoRTHWESTERN MILI- 
ER from Gel , Garrett & Co., flour importers.] 


Lonpon, May 21.—Buyers would have 
no difficulty in supplying their wants at 
6d under last week’s prices. 

Quotations are as follows: Minnesota 
flours—patents, 31s or $5.20 per bbl; 
second patents, 29s or $4.8744; prime 
bakers’, 24s or $4.03; second bakers’, 22s 
or $3.70; low grades, 13@16s or $2.19@ 
2.68; Hungarian, 35s or $5.88. 

[American quotations per barrel, on basis of 
pos evn at $4.80, are given for purposes of com- 





A. D. Ellsworth, the Minnesota City 











of the present incum 


nt’s term, in July, | falls early in the "70s, has been in the 


at first pro . The duty on burlaps 
not wed peng inches in width), is re- 
uced from 1y to 15gc per lb. The duty 


miller, is dead at Winona. 
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@ur MARKETS 


Minneapo.is, May 21. 

While the extremes of wheat prices 
have not n so very wide apart the 
last week, there has been a very active 
market much of the time, and it has 
attained that breadth so characteristic 
of the situation when there is good ba- 
sis for the strength of position. A few 
breaks sioarver caused in some in- 
stances by promising weather for the 
growing crops and in others by lack of 
good flour demand, and large shipments 
from other countries than ours to Eu- 
rope. All conceded the damage in the 
winter wheat section of the central 
states, though the extent of it was set 
down differently by people who are 
probably equally honest. Some possi- 
bly carried on their investigations where 
the conditions were expected to develop a 








situation favorable to their preconceived | bi 


notions, while others with an opposite 
view required different results and in- 
vestigated with a view to the ends de- 
sired by them. The fact, however, that 
all conceded that the crop had suffered 
serious impairment, had set the pace and 
speculators steered in harmony with it. 
The July market was up to 941¢c today, 
though not closing there. At the begin- 
ing of the week wheat sold down close 
to 9lc. The fluctuations today were 
very sharp and the range a full 2c, final- 
ly closing but 4c above the starting 
point this morning. A great many con- 
servative people are beginning to ques- 
tion whether the advance in grain has 
not been about all the situation justifies. 
When the condition of the spring wheat 
was worst, it was a position to work an 
advance on. At one time, or about Fri- 
day, the situation looked really serious. 
There had been a little rain in the south 
of the northwestern spring wheat states 
and about as much in the north, but 
through the great middle belt, from a 
little west of Minneapolis to the Missou- 
ri river, taking in the central part of 
western Minnesota, and about half of 
each of the Dakotas, the weather was 
very dry, with the winds uncovering the 
seed not yet sprouted, and blowing the 
dirt from about the roots of such as had 
started. Rain was needed so much that 
conservative people were more uneasy 
than they cared to say. There was a 
light crop in much of that region, pro- 
duced by the same causes as those in op- 
eration a few days ago. It is question- 
able whether very much of both North 
and South Dakota would not have been 
damaged beyond remedy if the rains had 
held off a week or two longer. It began 
raining in the “Jim” river valley and 
along the Missouri, extending east over 
all the middle belt that had been so 
greatly in need of moisture. 

The markets were started up on the 
drouth, but while that was completely 
broken today, prices advanced for some 
reason hardly comprehended by the peo- 
ple who were buying. Flour was not 
selling at all well, and millers at home 
and outside bought as little cash wheat 
as they could and keep their mills run- 
ning. It was quite out of the question 
for them to operate to the extent of 
their capacity and sell their product 
without accumulation. Prices of flour 
even are above the prices foreigners will 
pay for it, and it begins to look as if 
many of the mills will have to shut down 
permanently or about all of them tem- 
porarily to enable their owners to work 
off their surplus product. 

The range of prices for the week was 
as follows: 


No. thent...040 ieee $.92,@ 
No. 1 nor--.-. .9244@9244 .91 @9144 .92 @— 
No. 2 nor.---. .88 @89 86 @89 .88 oe 

Closing prices May 22, 1889, were: No. 1 . 

98c; No. 1 northern, 88@89c; No. 2 northern, 78@80c. 
ese prices are for wheat.on track. Wheat in 
store about Ic less. 

Futures closed at 911gc May for No. 
1 hard; 91c May for No. 1 northern; 
9214 June for No.1 hard; 9114 June for 
No. 1 northern. 

FLOUR—Has been moving out slowly 
the past week, with the offerings of pat- 
ents in excess of the demand. Foreign- 
ers are not bidding enough for them so 
that much can be dis of in that way, 
and under such conditions the offerings 
are too large for domestic consumption. 
Buyers do not hesitate to take such 


Lowest. 


hest. . Closing. 
92: 


quantities as they need for present use, 
but that is about the extent of their in- 
clination. There is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion among the trade as to 
the merits of present flour values. The 
general impression, however, is that there 
will be no important rise soon, and very 
little is taken on speculative account. 
Several of the local mills are closed for 
want of adequate demand at prices that 
will cover cost of production. Yesterday 
and today buyers were slow in their re- 
quest, and were taking only enough to 
meet present requirements. Millers were 
holding patents on a basis of $4.90@5.15. 

Quotations at the mills for car or round 


asking about $8.75 for bran, with buyers 
claiming to be able to get a good article 
*. $8.50. Shorts are quoted at $8.75@ 


¥% * 
The table below gives the shipments 
of flour for direct exports to foreign 
countries from Minneapolis for a series 









of weeks ending on the dates given: 
1889-90. Bbls. | 1888-9. Bbls 
2 | Se 29,940 | May 18---...--__- 35,170 
Wy th 26,400 | May 11--.--_-____ 85,000 
May 38.-~........ 35,840 | May 4---....... 40 500 
Pp SRDS 28,550 | Apr. 27........... 61,300 
Apr. 19.---........ 35,270 | Apr. 20---........ 43,800 
ROP: TB. ncnmnvccme 27,950 | Apr. 13.-.......... 61,000 
A See 81,540 | Apr. 6-------.... 48,960 
ch.29. 41,930 ch.30. 30,120 
Mch.22-____.._..- 81,570 | Mch.28 _.-______ 28,360 
Mch.15._.....---- 88,800 | VMich.16___._______ 680 
Mch, 8... 2 15,270 
Mch, 1___. - 13,800 
Feb. 22._.......... 87; le -- 10,740 
Feb. 15__-__.. -.. 36,570 | Feb. 16...._____._ 9,100 
| yf eae i Seana 17,800 





¥* * 
The following were the receipts at and 




















Total 7,798,084 7,812,462 

Same day last year-_-.-- ----- 5,580,570 5,817,807 

Nors.—The above figures do not include con- 
siderable wheat in i storage or on track. 
WHEAT AT ST. PAUL. 

May19. May 12. 

In elevators, bus..... 280,000 275,000 

Same datelastyear_. 280,000 280,000 
WHEAT AT DULUTH. 

May19. Mayl12, May5. 

8,632,986 4,044,692 4,725,001 

1,828,795 1,870,622 
past week, bus_ 





May 5. 
285,000 
280,000 


*In store, bus__....- 
Same date last year_ 
Duluth stocks de 
Minneapolis decrease, b 
*Includes wheat afloat. 


RECAPITULATION, 


2,081, 
411,756 
14,478 


Minneapolis (public). 

Minnespolis private)_....- 
St. Pau 
Duluth 











Total 18,554,970 
*In country elevators........ 2,295,000 


15,849,970 


14,006,154 
2 506,C00 


16,512,154 
662,184 











Total 
Decrease for the week 
*Elevators at country points in Minnesota and 
the two Dakotas. 





¥ 
The visible supply of grain in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, and in transit by 
water, as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago board of trade, was as fo}- 
lows on the dates named: 


. 1890. 1889. 
17. Mayl0. May 18. 
aes, ee 014 22,802,454 
Corn, -.----- 11,096,266 11,414,920 9,691,603 
Oats, bus......... 4,399,500 4,201,080 750, 
Bas My iar eapeoaben 1,057,491 eT 1,250,966 
A ectphiite 





Decrease of wheat for the week, 07,440 bus? 


683} to attempt to force trade. 


A Chicago dispatch of Tuesday said 
that the trunk line executive committee 
and a number of lake line representatives 
had held a meeting and agreed to restore 
rates on flour to the basis of 20c, Chicago 
to New York, and that the central traf- 
fic association had been asked to follow 
suit. Nothing of this kind is known of 
in Minneapolis, and the story is generally 
discredited. 

The transit rate on flour and mill- 
stuff, Minneapolis to Milwaukee and 
Chicago, is 74¢c per 100 lbs, but the flat 
rate to Chicago or intermediate points is 
124%c. Through rates on flour and mill- 
stuffs are made as follows in cents per 

















lots are: Patents, $4.90@5.30; straights | 100 Ibs: 
$2450, ‘boot low grades, $L35@1.50| From Minneapolis, St Paul All" scroas “and 
45@4; t low grades, 30@l1. m nea) , across an 
in bags; red dog, $1.25@1.35 in bags, or ——— ncrancenes ret = an = 
$12@13.50 per ton. ioe ran ane is 
except an stated. ‘The rals is to discount 200 per | Albany and Troy-—------------ a1 zis 25 
bbl for 280 and 140 1b jute bags, 20c for 98 lb cot- | P’ © IS tee 28 23 
ton sacks, 10c for 49 Ib cotton sacks, 2444 Ib cot-| Baltimore -----.___-------__--- 29 274% 22 
ton sacks same as barrels, 20c for 49 per | New York and Hudson river 
sacks. In half barrels the extra charge is 300 per| points --_____-___..___... -__- y ote 25 
bl. Boston and Boston rate points 3744 35, 30 
MILLSTUFFS.—Bran and _ shorts — on 24, 3 
have been moving moderately during | Rychester so Um” ou” 
the week, but showed a little weaker | Corning and Elmira-____-__.-- 29 7 8% 
feeling the last few days. Sellers are | The rate on flour exported is the same via Bos- 


ton as via New York. 


The St.Paul & Duluth road, in con- 
nection with the Lake Superior Transit 
Co. and the Sarnia & Duluth line of 
steamers, makes the following through 
lake and rail rates on wheat, flour and 
millstuff from Minneapolis: 





To— Per 100lbs.| To— Per 100 Ibs. 
TE bitctacntinine 80 Baltimore__-_-.-.-.. 22 
Portland, Me---... 30 | Buffalo and Erie_. 17% 
New York ;.. 25 | Rochester, N. Y--. 21 
Philadelphia ----.. | Syracuse, N. Y-.. 2244 
VER ee 4% bany, N. Y-.... 25 


There is scarcely any change to note in 
export rates. Owing to the continued 
dullness of the export flour market very 
little freight is offering. Best rates ob- 
tainable to Wednesday were: London, 
34; Liverpool, 32; Glasgow, 34. This is 
through, via lake and rail from Minneap- 
olis. 

Rates quoted on Wednesday by agents 
were as follows: 


; A 7 From From From From From 
shipments from Minneapolis for the *New *Bos- ;Balti- {Phila Mon- 
weeks ending on the dates given: To— York. ton. more. d’phia. treal. 

RECEIPTS. Liverpool_--. 11.25 9.00 --. 14.06 10.72 

May 20. May 14. May 22,°89 London --.... 14.06 12.65 13.00 14.06 12.86 

Wheat, bus... “nm “nm anise — oS SS OU ee 
Flour, bbls___.__- 757 1,000 A004 aoteen a 16.87 

Millstuff, tons___- - 7 ae ee. a ee ee 

SHIPMENTS. Maenebith s:..MRR a baad Sede 

May 20. May 14. May.22,’89. | Leith _..._.___ TY a: are Foy HR Re ESA 

Wheat, bus.__.... 140,805 126,925 150, Dublin_____.. 22.50 --.. 18.00 Rete. Yengeaie 

Flour, bbls ~_-... 168,299 101,182 112,243 | Belfast _______ 22.78  ... 18.00 2.0 (5. 

Millstuff, tons... 8,734 8,501 8,070 | Dundee _..... 28.99 -... -—-- sea ae 

% x Lond’nderry- 21.93 -... ---- Seta 5: gibi 

The wheat in elevators in Minneapolis | Sork--------- 88 
as reported by the chamber of commerce, Rotteriam—. 1800 -. 1600 .. —— 
is shown below: Amste -- 18.00 ooce 18.00 — ames 

MINNEAPOLIS Bremen --__... nase. ae i A a 
Hamburg --.. 22.00 -... 20.00 jets 3} Cec 

May 18. May 10. Aberdeen 23.90 
No. 1 hard 246,467 246,948 | G aaa 1546 «1600 eR Lie ees =<: 
No. ljnorthern-------------- 5,728,209 5,787,476 | Cardiff ----... 15. — > 
No. 2 northern —............. 617,695 618,070 | _ On foreign shipments by lake and rail add to 
No. 8 ---- aS 191,250 eS above columns, for inland rate from 
Rejected 17,607 17,607 waukee, Chicago or Gladstone: *Via New 
No grade 2,181 2,131 | York or Boston, 174c. +Via Baltimore, 14\c. Phin, 
bins 1,000,181 1,008,947 | Philadelphia, 1514c. Also add for inland ra‘ 7m. 


Duluth or Washburn: *Via New York or Boston, 
20c. ¢Via Baltimore, 1744c. {Via Philadelphia, 18c. 





The Boston Market. 





Special tel - B. Good- 
FF 0o., milfert agents SF aaiies mer- 
chants, 15 India street.] 

Boston, May 21.—There is little or 
nothing doing in flour and it is useless 
Jobbers are 
by no means heavily stocked, but they 
have enough for the time being and will 
not speculate on future needs. The gen- 
eral opinion is that any crop damage al- 
ready done has been amply discounted 
and that, barring future accidents, lower 
rather than higher ‘prices are to be ex- 
pected, and this sentiment is too deeply 
rooted to be offset by moderately liberal 
concessions. It is true, however, that 
no prominent mills are openly making 
the endeavor. 

We quote the following range of prices, 
spot and for shipment: Minnesota, Da- 
kota and Wisconsin patents, $5.25@5.65; 
Minnesota, Dakota and Wisconsin 
straights, $4.75@5.25; common to choice 
spring wheat clears, $3.75@4.50; red dog 
and superfine, $2@2.75; choice to fancy 
winter wheat F -veragmes) $5.15@5.50; Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Ohio and Indiana clears 


9| and straights, $4.85@5.15; New York and 


Michigan clears and straights, $4.75@5; 
common to choice extras and seconds, 


264 | $3-00@4.10; fine and superfine winter 





wheats, $2.50@3.50. 


The Liverpool Market. 


[Special cablegram to the Norruwesr 
Mriier from Kruger, Darsie & Co., commission 


LiverPoon, May 21.—The market was 
quiet the past waa and the limited busi- 
ness done was at prices tending in buy- 
ers’ favor. : 

Quotations per 280 Ibs and per bbl, de- 
livered terms, are: Minnesota first pat- 
ents, 32s 6d or $5.46 per bbl; second pat- 
ents, 30s or $5.03; first bakers’, 24s or 
$4.03; second bakers’, 23s or $3.851;. 
low grades, 12s 6d or $2.08; winter pat. 
ents, 31s 6d or $5.29; extra fancy, 28s 6d or 
$4.79; Hungarian finest, 36s 6d or $6.1314. 

[American quotations per bbl, on basis of ex- 
ree at $4.80, are given to show comparative 
vi 








Nashville’s New Mill Company. 





Regarding the late consolidation of the 
three large mills of Nashville, Tenn., 
and the future plans of the new com- 
pany, the Nashville American of May 10 


Be 

e charter of the Union mills was 
filed yesterday by A. M. Shook, Geo. A. 
Dazey, Henry Lanier, T. M. Steger and 
John J. McCann. To this extent, there 
fore, the personnel of the new corpora 
tion is known. The organization of the 
company will be effected Monday, and 
all that is definitely known, even among 
the projectors yet, is that Mr. McCann 
will be elected general manager. There 
is a supposition that Mr. Dazey, who con 
ceived and has successfully carried out 
this splendid piece of financiering, wil! 
be the president, but this depends upon 
circumstances which have not fully ma- 
tured. 

The appearance of the names of A. 
M. Shook and T. M. Steger among the 
incorporators led to an impression that 
the Inman element was furnishing the 
half million of money that will be paid 
out in cold cash June 1 next. On the 
authority of one of the gentlemen most 
prominently connected with the new 
concern, however, it is stated that every 
dollar of this stock is Nashville money. 
There will be some twelve or fifteen prin 
cipal stockholders, all Nashville men, 
and each one of these large holders has 
obligated himself to give a certain 
amount of his stock up to the members 
of the mercantile element of Nashville, 
and it is understood that perhaps one 
fifth, or $100,000, of the stock will be 
distributed among the business men of 
the city. In the strictest sense, therefore, 
it seems that the new corporation will be 
a Nashville enterprise, and one for which 
Nashville is alone responsible, and will 
alone reap the reward that may come of 
the money, nerve and business skill that 
have been invested in it. 

An earnest of the non-speculative 
character of the scheme is that the 
stock is not to be watered. The direc- 
tory will issue $500,000 of 6 per cent 
bonds at par, which the Central Trust 
Co. in New York has~_undertaken to 
place.. After building new elevators 
and increasing the daily output of the 
combined plant from the present capac 
ity of 2,500 bbls daily to 4,500 or 5,000 
bbls, the company will have hardly less 
than $250,000 working capital, which 
will render it independent in a manner, 
the value of which will be appreciated 
by the business man who reads this 
statement. 

The purpose. and intent of the new 
concern is primarily to establish an ex- 
port flour trade. There is no reason, 
say these gentlemen, why Nashville 
may not sell 5,000 bbls of flour every day 
as easily as she now dis of 2,500 
bbls. And why not 10,000 bbls, or as 
many more? Nashville enjoys an ex- 
— rate 18c per bbl less than St. Louis. 

he can get as much wheat as is needed 
upon as favorable terms as St. Louis, 
her only ee rival in the winter wheat 
section. ere is no other southern city 
making even an effort to compete with 
Nashville asa source of supply for the 
interior and coast southern trade, and 
none except Richmond that is a com- 
petitor for the foreign trade. 

Seeing all this, and recognizing that 
certain discordant elements among the 
mills in Nashville were likely to perma- 
nently deter the fruition of this hope 
and promise, the parties were finally, af- 
ter a couple of years’ effort, enabled to 
wipe the slate off, and readjust the mill- 
ing business of Nashville to these new 
conditions. 
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BUFFALO. 





[Special Correspondence. | 

The wheat market has ruled high this 
week and has moreover shifted about so 
much that consumers had rio confidence 
in it and speculators ventured very 
cautiously. The result has been light 
transactions on all hands. If millers 
were well stocked up this might have 
answered, but the fact is nobody has any 
wheat worth mentioning, either in city 
orcountry mills. It isa long time since 
consumption followed so geome on buy- 
ing. City millers buy just what they 
must have and country millers come or 
send in when they must have a carload. 
Farmers are busy now and will not move 
the grain unless they need money, so 
country millers must buy in the city. 
State white wheat is in very fair condi- 
tion and commands $1 per bu. Quite a 
large quantity was sold at that figure in 
Bergen, on the Rochester road, this week. 
Spite of the open winter and cold spring 
the growing crop is looking well. There 
has been an unusual number of local 
grain men on ’change this week, es- 
pecially at the hour of opening and clos- 
ing of the markets, but the element of 
curiosity was unusually large. Most of 
them came just to see if their prediction 
that the market would not hold came 
true. There has been no change in the 
city prices for flour, quotations holding 
as follows: 














Fatent spring----------------------~----$5.75@6.50 
Straight Duluth spring------..--------.. 4.75@5.50 
Bakers’ spring. 8.85@4.50 
Red dog. 2.75@3.25 
Patent winter--... -------------------. 5.00@5.75 
Straight winter. 4.50@5.25 
Clear winter. 4.00@4.75 
Red dog winter 2.75@3.50 





atl pris SF Bia eteon of ee 
bb! is allowed. 

Outside sales have been decidedly 
slow, though prices have been well main- 
tained. The outlook, on the whole, is 
not very hopeful. 

Grain in store, according to this week’s 
official report, is as follows: Wheat, 855,- 
589 bus; corn, 446,460 bus; oats, 92,173 
bus; against 664,811 bus wheat, 519,622 
bus corn and 4,838 bus oats last week, 
and 2,140,180 bus wheat, 216,249 bus corn 
and 138,527 bus oats last year. There is 
480,470 bus Duluth wheat here, the 
week’s receipts being 937,259 bus and the 
shipments 856,991 bus. This large out- 
go is mainly to New York, where sales 
were made months ago, dependent on 
the opening of navigation. Lake re- 
ceipts for the week were quite large, ag- 
gregating 179,086 bbls flour, 1,114,768 bus 
wheat, 1,369,785 bus corn and 458,597 bus 
oats. Shipments by rail were 484,150 
bus wheat, 1,098,300 bus corn and 225,000 
bus oats; by canal, 930,136 bus wheat, 
984,644 bus corn and 198,938 bus oats. 
Nearly all canal cargoes go to New York. 


The railroads have made a special ef-| 


fort tocapture the New England trade, 
which is very largely corn. The canal 
forwarders offered to carry it to Rotter- 
dam, the Hoosac tunnel connection and 
regular canal port for New England, at 
2*,e, but were told that rail rates were 
even cheaper than that. 

The mills in this district are all run- 
ning this week except that of Thornton 
& Chester, which, after standing still all 
of April for new boilers, had only fairly 
begun business when the main shaft 
broke, causing another long delay. They 
hope to be running again next week. 


¥% 

H. H. Eldred is still in jail, a writ of 
habeas corpus having been denied. The 
Attica mill trouble was widened this 
week by the arrest of John Whitmore, 
who was Eldred’s manager at the mill, 
on charge of grand larceny and forgery. 
He was taken in Buffalo Monday and 
sent to the county jail at Warsaw. The 
grand jury of Wyoming county has in- 
dicted him on the above charges. Eldred 
has also been indicted by the same jury 
for grand larceny. 

John T. Noye, son of Richard K. Noye, 
died on Wednesday aged 24. It seems 
especially sad that this name, so -well 
known in the milling world, should again 
disappear. 

S. F. Sherman is still at large in spite 
of his conviction in the elevator case. 

_The lake freight war continues. The 
Northern steamship company’s 55c rate, 
west bound, went into effect today. 
This company claims that the Lehigh 
has taken freight from St. Paul via Chi- 
cago so cheaply that if the proportions it 








is entitled to east of Buffalo are exacted 
it would actually have to pay a premium 
for its lake cargoes. 

Millers came in more freely this week, 
as they must have wheat or stop run- 
ning. Among them were 8. T. Hayt, of 
Corning; H. D. Stone, of Rochester; R. 
T. Chase, of Middleport; Alfred P. Gage, 
of Warsaw. Brson. 

Buffalo, May 17. 


ROCHESTER. 








[Sp Sal Corr 1D dA, ] 

As a result of the unsettled condition 
of the wheat market trade in flour has 
declined during the past three or four 
days. Some of the mills are still run- 
ning at full capacity, not having caught 
up with their old orders, but new orders 
come in moghnt and only for small lots. 
Buyers are only taking what they are 
compelled to and sit on the fence wait- 
ing to see whether the market will go up 
or down. This hand-to-mouth business 
is far from satisfactory and some of the 
millers find trade exceedingly dull. 

A few days ago a new cooper shop was 
started on West street in this city and 
already is doing a large business with 
the local millers. It isowned by the 160 
members of the coopers’ assembly, 
Knights of Labor. A large plot of land 
is occupied by the plant. The buildings 
are commodious and the equipments 
first-class. Geo. Drury, one of the mem- 
bers of the assembly, acts as manager. 

The new electric street railroad in this 
city has been negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the sites of the two mills on the 
lower race destroyed by the naphtha ex- 
plosion and not since rebuilt, with a view 
to erecting a power-house there. If the 
negotiations do not assume a tangible 
shape the suggestion may be made that 
here are two excellent sites for people 
wishing to build mills. 

Chase, Armstrong & Shaw expect to 
start up their remodeled mill about 
June 1. 

Plenty of grain is now arriving on the 
canal, and millers secure all they want 


promptly at the Whitney elevator. 
Now is a ‘good time, however, 
to begin agitating for better raij- 


road facilities next winter, so that 
the scarcity of freight cars on the New 
York Central road may not again be a 
cause of complaint. If the millers will 
bring the matter before the local cham- 
ber of commerce, something may be ac- 
complished. 

Geo. R. Cheesman, of Atwater, N. Y., 
recently fell, injuring himself severely. 
He will aceordingly retire from the man- 
agement of the buckwheat flour and feed 
mill in that place. GENESEE. 

Rochester, May 17. 





BALTIMORE. 





[Special Correspondence. } 

The Baltimore flour market is un- 
changed in values and practically the 
same in condition as a week ago. Mills 
generally are still asking 25@50c higher 
than our market for stock to arrive, while 
that on the spot is being peddled around 
in small parcels wherever a slight pre- 
mium can be obtained over cost. Some 
little trade of this nature has been done, 
but otherwise no real life is noticeable 
anywhere. It is hard indeed to “en- 
thuse” bull fever into this crowd, as all 
still believe in ultimatel lower 
prices. No jobber 
has any stock of spring wheat 
patents comparatively, that stands him 
more than $4.80 per bbl, and while these 
cheap supplies last no one here will 
think of paying the prices now asked, 
The same is largely the case with win- 
ters. Itis currently reported that the 
Washington trade is similarly blessed, 
and that Wm. M. Galt & Co. are carry- 
ing a stock of 40,000 bbls, and others 
in proportion, which average them on a 
basis of not over $5.10 for patents. We 
believe, however, that here at least, job- 
bers have booked the most of their hold- 
ings to customers at ruling rates, and are 
now calmly waiting for a chance to re- 
plenish them at lower figures. If mills 
were asking $10 for patents, the Balti- 
more market might possibly condescend 
to bid $5.50 for them, but hardly other- 
wise. But it must be remembered that 
dealers here seldom follow an advance 
until it reaches the top, when they lose 
their heads and then rush in pell mell 
over each other and regretit the balance 


in altimore | 94c 





of their lives. \ It is just this habit that 
prevents us from getting into line with 
other markets, and which, if persisted in, 
will give us a black eye before the trade 
and cause mills toshun and turn the cold 
shoulder to us in the future. But we 
must admit that never before on such an 
advance has trade been so unsatisfactory 
as now. It is the universal complaint 
that the improvement, contrary to rule, 
has failed absolutely to stimulate busi- 
ness. R.G. Macgill, president of the C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., who is an authority 
on such matters, says that never in all 
his experience has he seen, under similar 


conditions, anything to equal the present | g 


demoralization of trade. If there is any 
activity in the markets at all, this con- 
cern is the very first in these parts to feel 
it, and yet it claims to be doing compara- 
tively nothing. Many reasons are as- 
signed for this state of affairs, but none 
more forcible than the utter lack of con- 
fidence in the recent rise. The trade, 
moreover, is generally skeptical about the 
advance being permanent when it sees 
every week in the NorrHWwESTERN 
Mixxer that prices in London, Glasgow 
and Live 1 are actually lower 
by far, freights included, than those 
asked by mills for the same goods 
in this country. Dealers fail to 
understand why they should pay 
more for flour here than is required 
for it 3,000 miles away from home. They 
would rather see the conditions re- 
versed, the surplus being “worked off” 
on this side and values maintained on 
the other. They justly deem it unfair to 
furnish cheap food for Europe at the 
expense of home consumption. The 
overproduction of Minneapolis mills and 
the large stocks stored at Duluth await- 
ing distribution also discourage buying 
in anticipation of wants at these prices. 
Another thing which exasperates the 
trade beyond all endurance is the way 
mills generally respond to advances in 
wheat, and their utter neglect to decline 
correspondingly. We know of mills 
that advanced quotations about $1 per 
bbl from the lowest, on the basis of 20c 
improvement in Chicago wheat, but nev- 
er a cent have they receded from that 


figure, notwithstanding that Chicago 4 


has been about 10c lower in the mean- 
time. That kind of business is too one- 
sided for our blood. City mills reporta 
very dull and listless local trade with a 
little more doing for export. Sales 


of Rio extra for the week aggre- . 
Cork 


gate 8,000 to 9,000 bbls for last half of 


May shipment, at $4.80@4.90, a slight S 


concession from prices last reported. 
New York has taken some very undesir- 


able low grade too, but at very low fig-| 4 


ures. Clearances via Baltimore have 
been small this week, but judging from 
receipts they will likely increase shortly. 
Receipts of tlour were 63,078 bbls. 


The wheat market has ruled weak, dull 
and lower, the cash showing today at 
the «losing a decline of 4c per bu since 
last Saturday, and the options about 2c 
in the same period. Indeed, the snap 
seems to be out of the market, and many 
predict that we are now on the road to 
permanently lower values. Receipts 
have been fair and although clearances 
have been good, stocks practically remain 
the same as a week ago. Considerable 
has been done for export at the decline 
and on the basis of free freights, in No. 2 
red_ principally. Longberry, which 
brought $1 a week ago, is now quoted at 
as the extreme. Millers are 
satisfied to absorb desirable arrivals 
at fair figures, but do not ap- 

ar ravenous by any _ means. 
Speculation here feels disgusted over its 
stupidity in covering at the top. A few, 
however, who had the nerve and _ boodle 
to hold on are breathing much more 
comfortably now, and hope yet to get out 
with a profit. There were some in our 
midst who were hanging by the eyelids, 
though, and if the pressure had kept up 
much longer they too would have joined 
the band of mourners. Mr. Hutchinson 
has been buying a little more July wheat 
in this market on the booms this week, 
but the boys anticipate no manipulation 
here whatever. Crop prospects in this 
section are all that could be desired. The 
wheat is heading out, and with a contin- 
uance of the present weather harvest 
will be under way by June 15, something 
unprecedented and two weeks earlier 
than usual. Receipts of wheat were 89,- 
634 bus; stock in store, 130,265 bus. 

The corn market has ruled quiet and 








steady this week. Cash shows a decline 
of le since last Saturday, while the op- 
tions remain practically unchanged. 
Fluctuations have been narrow and busi- 
ness limited. The movement from the 
west continues light, with no urgency 
apparent for foreign account. Clear. 
ances are good. Receipts of corn were 
384,538 bus; stock, 433,610 bus. 

Exports of flour, wheat and corn from 
Baltimore for week ended May 15, were: 








Corn, 

Destination bus. 
del bacinisdale 51,429 
Rotterdam -... 102,307 
b ea 118,437 

Rio Jan: ee ep ease rs ee 
loucester ...._.__ 101,000 
Antwerp --........ 17,143 
London - ee le 
15,999 56,218 

Pernambuco el Ree are 
sieipetiondiehe wnisigiinee 10 a ousting 
Maceio ............ [| a ee shectibinage 
Coastwise ......___ 6” eee wae 





154,830 540,894 
1,951,127 14,436,184 
726,349 9,478,161 


Same time in 1889- 
We quote the range of the flour mar- 


ket as follows: 















“‘Patapsco Superlative” patent ......._. $5.70@6.00 
“Snow Drop” Minnesota patent -----_- 5.65@ — 
“Jamestown” Minnesota patent .._.._ 5.65@ —— 
“Gold Dust” Minnesota patent .._...__ 5.65@ — 
“Golden Wedding” Minnesota patent.. 5.65@ — 
“Jack Frost”? Minnesota patent_-_..__ 5.65@ — 
“Beauty” Minnesota patent__......__ 5.65@ — 
“Druid Hill” Minnesota patent_...... 5.65@ — 
Spring wheat patent.........._....... 5.25@5.65 
Spring wheat straight................. 4.50@5.00 
Spring wheat clear_______ -- 4.00@4.40 
“Rolando” patent ...._.-.---_-. - 5.55@5.85 
Western winter wheat patent_ - 4,90@5.25 
Western winter wheat straight -__ - 4.50@4.75 
Western winter wheat clear-.........- 4.25@4.50 
Western winter wheat extra ....-..-. 3.00@4.00 
Western winter wheat super-_....-..-. 2.00@2.75 
Maryland, Virginia and Pa. patent..._ 4.90@5.25 
Maryland, Virginia and Pa. straight... 4.50@4.75 
Maryland, Virginia and Pa. clear__..- 4.25@4.50 
Maryland, Virginia and Pa. extra-_-._. 3.00@4.00 
Maryland, Virginia and Pa. super_---- 2.00@ 2.75 
City mills super --_... davion - 2.00@2.25 
Rio brands of extra ._ ---------- 4.80@4.90 
i rirreiisians ceetinnes --.------- 8.00@3.26 





Ocean flour and grain freights have 
assumed a little more shape and we 
quote as follows: 

Grain, Flour, per 

pergqr.  100lbs. 
10c 

13¢ 











2s 15c 

2s 16c 

2s 16c 

1s 8d lic 

2s 16c 

1s 6d 16c 

@2s 3d = *18@20c 

@2s 3d *18@20c 

@2s8 3d *18@20c 

@2s 3d *18@20c 

2s 3d 22c 

2s 3d 28c 

2s 16c 

2s 6d 20c 

2s 3d 18¢ 

2s 3d 18¢ 

@2s 3d +80c 

8d@2s 6d 18c 

2s 6d 20c 

2s 6d — 

a 2s 9d — 

~ @38s 3d ae 

ie @3s 3d — 
+Via London. 


Cuas. H. Dorsry. 
Baltimore, May 17. 





PHILADELPHIA. 





[Special Correspondence.] 

The market for flour remains in pretty 
much the same shape as last week. 
Springs are in fair supply and on in- 
structions from millers, are still held at 
full prices, but trade is very slow and un- 
satisfactory. Stocks in the hands of 
local jobbers and retailers are believed 
to be moderate, but, owing to the unset- 
tled condition of the wheat market, buy- 
ers lack confidence in the maintenance 
of present extreme flour prices and show 
no disposition to operate except for actual 
wants. A few sales of fancy Minnesota 
patents have been reported at $5.65, and 
some of the favorites are limited even 
higher, but on the general wholesale 
market it is difficult to exceed $5.50, and 
it is claimed that goods equal to the best 
can be bought at this rate. Winter flours 
are very firmly held, owing to light sup- 
plies and prospects of small arrivals dur- 
ing the balance of the crop year, but 
business is chiefly of a jobbing 
character, buyers showing a_  de- 
cided unwillingness to pay current 
asking prices except for small lots. Re- 
ceipts the past week have been 13,556 
bbls and 6,410 sacks, making a total 
since May 1 of 29,155 bbls and 13,425 
sacks, against 30,552 bbls and sacks dur- 
ing the same time last year. Exports 
for the week were 150 bags to Liver- 
pool and 6,500 bags to Glasgow. 
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following are quotations for car lots to 
local jobbers: 








Western and Pennsylvania super-_-..... $2 2.85 
Western and Pennsylvania extra... 3. 

b heed ew Lyte No. 2 family. Pr ard 
Pennsylvania roller process............ 

Western winter, clear_._.....-.....-... t10@4.50 
Western winter, straight............-.. 4.50@4.85 
Western winter, patent......_....__...... 5. 5.385 
Minnesota clear 4 4.25 
Minnesota | ae 
Minnesota pa’ 5.20@5.65 





pressed by freer offerings to arrive, 
though supplies on spot have been light. 
Demand is slow. Winter bran is worth 
$15.50@16, and spring bran $15@15.25. 

There has been little or no speculative 
trading in wheat, and supplies are too 
small to admit of export business. Near 
futures show a decline of 144@2c per bu 
as compared with prices ruling a week 
ago, while the new crop months are only 
léc lower. Milling grades have declined 
fully 2c per bu under a very slow demand. 
No. 2 red in export elevator has sold at 
94@92@93c, and choice ungraded from 
$1 down to 98c, and at the close the lat- 
ter rate is hard to reach. Steamer and 
rejected have to be sold at buyers’ prices. 
The stock here today is 51,583 bus. 

The outward movemeni of corn con- 
tinues liberal, shipments for the week 
aggregating 884,652 bus, making a total 
since Jan. 1 of 13,531,264 bus, against 
1,745,484 bus in the same time last year. 
New demand for export, however, has 
been light, and prices of No. 2 mixed 
have ruled a shade lower, closing at 42c 
for May: 4144@41\¢c for June; 4144@ 
41%c for July, and 4154@42'%c for Au- 
gust. The stock is 689,810 bus. 

The market for ocean grain freights 


has continued very dull and weak, with | Li 


berth room in regular line steamers gen- 














erally a shade lower. Quotations are: 
Full cargoes, May--....--..---. 2s @% 6 d 
» a 8s 38 d@3s 9 d 
6 d@4s 
24d 
14d@ 244d 
Bed 
8d 
Flour by regular steamers: 
Liverpool 10s 
Glasgow. 12s 
Antwerp 128 6d 
London 10s @12s 6d 





* V. P. McCulley, who has been promi- 
nently identified with the flour trade of 
this city for 31 years, has retired from 
business. 
Wm. J. Wilson, of the firm of Beattie 
& Hay, sailed for Europe Tuesday last. 
He will be gone until about July 1. 
The Millbourne Co. is putting in a new 
engine and has shut down for a week. 
_ The Luxury mill is running only half 


time. QUAKER. 
Philadelphia, May 17. 





BOSTON. 





[Special Correspondence.] 

There has been a very dull market for 
flour this week, and the sales have been 
small. The week opened with a light de- 
mand at unchanged prices, and millers 
very firm in their views. The improved 
tone of the wheat market and the up- 
ward tendency of prices checked the ad- 
verse influences of the Saturday previ- 
ous and made the market again a strong 
one. Buyers, however, held off and 
showed very little disposition to trade. 
The views of buyers and sellers are apart. 
The former will not pay the highest 
prices asked by millers, and the latter 
do not seem prepared to accept the con- 
cessions that buyers wish them to make. 
During the middle of the week the situ- 
ation remained unchanged, as there had 
not been enough of a decline in flour to 
affect the views of millers materially. 
Toward the close of the week the 
market ruled firm on all grades, 
as wheat was stronger, but agents re- 
ported only a moderate demand for 
flour and small sales in lots as 
needed. So far as can be learned, 
there has been no improvement in the 
condition of the wheat crop, and the out- 
look for both wheat and flour encourages 
the hope of higher prices in the future. 
At the close of the week prices are still 
held up fairly well, but at the asking 
views of sellers, buyers are not disposed 
to do any more business than they are 
obliged to. In reality but very little 
flour has been sold the past week, as buy- 
ers have no confidence in the advance. 
It is a fact that as good spring patents as 
are made are being offered today at $5.55 
@5.60 per bbl with no takers. Buyers 


done so as a rule. The asking prices 
quoted average about 25c above what 
buyers are inclined to pay, and it looks 
now as though only starvation would 
bring them up to this point. They cer- 
tainly will not buy when they are ina 
position to hold off a few weeks longer, 
as most of them are at present. The 
jobbing demand has also ruled smaller of 
late and this prevents buyers from being 
forced into the market. Winter flours 
are held steady but trade is flat. It 
seems to be the impression here that the 
winter wheat crop reports are being 
“doctored” and not much stock is taken 
in them. Winter patents range from 
$5.10 to $5.40 per bbl, with clears and 
straights at $4.50@5.10. Low grades con- 
tinue dull and nominal. 
* 


A great deal of sympathy has been ex- 

ressed for W. H. Sawtelle, who is the 

ew England representative of the Wi- 
nona mill of Winona, Minn., which was 
burned Thursday last. Mr. Sawtelle is 
very popular among the flour trade, and 
it is hoped by all his friends that the mill 
will be rebuilt, or some arrangements 
made so as to keep him in this section of 
the country, as he would be much missed. 
An interesting question has arisen as to 
whether or not the burning of the mill 
cancels all contracts for future delivery. 

A. R. James, of Buffalo, general man- 
ager of the Central Milling Co., is in 
town on business and paid a visit on 
*change, where he is a member. 

Exports of flour, wheat and corn from 
Boston for this week have been: 








-—Flour,— Wheat, Corn, 
Destination— bbls. sacks. bus. bus. 
verpool ....... ---- 5,748 65,775 8,000 
London ---....--- 15,818 nes nai 
Antwerp ---._--- ome poe svticins 46,000 
Miscellaneous .. 4,864 re pata 10,124 
ae 4,914 21,566 65,775 64,124 
Since Jan. 1,’90__ 79,791 570,072 339,610 2,447,711 
Same time 1889. 90,811 556,429 40,097 2,747,267 
Boston, May 17. BUNKER. 
MILWAUKEE. 





|Special Correspondence.] 

There is less strength manifested by 
the flour market, and prices would be 
shaded 5@10c per bbl in order to effect 
sales. There is a moderate demand on 
domestic account, and eastern and 
southern jobbers buy according to their 
several necessities, while the export trade 
is very dull, notwithstanding the recent 
decline in eastward freight rates. En- 
glish markets are dull and drooping, 
stocks being liberal and costing less 
money than is demanded at present. 
However, there is more demand on 
foreign account, and millers look 
for higher prices in the near fu- 
ture. Hard spring wheat patents 
in barrels are held at $5.35@5.40, 
and $5.25 probably could be obtained. 
Soft wheat patents are quotable at $5@ 
5.25. Export patents in sacks are nomi- 
nal at $4.75@5. Bakers’ brands range at 
$3.75@4 for clears and $4.50@4.75 for 
straights, while the No. 3 wheat product 
ranges at $3.25@3.50 for the former and 
$4@4.25 for the latter. Low grades 
range at $1.50@2.75. Winters are in fair 
demand at $4.10@4.25 for straights in 
barrels. Rye flour is tending upward, 
and country product in sacks sold at 
$2.50@2.75 and city in barrels at $2.85@ 
3.10. The advance of 5c in rye has 
caused stocks to be held firmly. The 
movement here is smaller, and receipts 
averaged 5,000 bbls daily, against 9,500 
last week, 4,000 in the same time last 
year and about the same in 1888. Ship- 
ments were 6,000 bbls daily, against 10,- 
000 last week, 9,500 the same time in 
1889 and 13,000 in 1888. The production 
here is about the same and averages 
4,300 bbls daily, against 4,250 last week, 
2,775 the same time in 1889, 4,100 in 
1888, 2,075 in 1887, 2,475 in 1886 and 
3,075 in 1885. Next week there will be 
an increase of perhaps 1,000 bbls, one of 
the largest mills, which has been idle for 
two weeks, being booked for starting. 
The feed trade is moderately active, and 
prices are steady, the demand being fair, 
while the supply is moderate. Sacked 
bran offers at $11.25 and upward, and 
fine middlings at $12.25 and above, ac- 
cording to quality. Cornmeal is steady 
at $13@14, and ground feed at $12@13. 

* 
The Phoenix and Daisy continue to run 
steadily, each making 1,500 bbls daily, 





are in a position to hold off and have 


the former being well sold ahead, and 





the latter consigning part of its product 
to other markets. The Eagle has been 
idle for two weeks, but will start up Mon- 
day and will run steadily for some time, 
having taken a number of orders. The 
Dnluth Roller has slightly increased its 
output, making 900 bbls daily, though 
there is no new business of moment. The 
Gem has reduced its production 50 bbls, 
making 350 daily, business being light. 
The Jupiter is idle as yet, but may start 
up at any time. The owners have made 
a contract for a new engine, which is to 
be placed in position early in July, and 
by which the capacity is to be increased. 
The Reliance continues idle, and prob- 
ably will remain so to the end of May, 
the demand from its customers being 
light. In the meantime the machinery 
is being repaired and put in order for 
future work. The freight lines have 
failed to increase their business by the 
recent, reduction of lake-and-rail rates, 
and there is nothing of moment doing on 
export account, while domestic business 
is fair. All-rail rates are steady on the 
basis of 25c per 100 lbs to New York, but 
the recent break to 171¢c by. rail-and- 
water lines is likely to be followed by a 
reduction of the former. 
x & 

The wheat market continues to show 
considerable strength, though the past 
week has seen numerous fluctuations. 
Reports of winter wheat from Michigan 
by the commercial traveler for a local 
miller are favorable,and he predicts a 
fair crop. The spring wheat outlook in 
Wisconsin is decidedly favorable, the 
numerous rains during the current 
month having given the soil all the 
moisture needed, while the cool weather 
has caused the young wheat plant to 
“stool” finely, a farmers are very hope- 
ful. Receipts here are falling off, and 
averaged 30,000 bus per day this week, 
against 40,000 last week, 25,000 the same 
time in 1889 and 15,000 in 1888. The de- 
mand for cash wheat has been moderate- 
ly large, and sales were made 14@1%c 
below July, but shipments were light 
and confined to a few parcels by rail. 
Millers have taken hold .with considera- 
ble freedom, and prices paid for sample 
wheat ranged at 87144@96c for No. 2 
spring, 81@92c for No. 3 and 75@84c for 
No. 4. Winter sold at 73@90%c and 
mixed at 5514 @90e. 

*% * 


The Milwaukee Boiler Co. organized 
to make steam boilers and their appli- 
ances, was incorporated Friday by Ed- 
win Reynolds, W. W. Allis, Jas. S. 
Church and Jas. D. Miller, with a cap- 
ital stock of $100,000, divided into 1,000 
shares of $100 each. 

A mandamus writ which was issued 
recently by the circuit court in relation 
to the Sanderson estate, and noted in 
my former letter, was presented in the 
county court before Judge Mann on 
Thursday, and the heirs now have the 
satisfaction of knowing that a settle- 
ment will be arrived at in the usual 
time. Lake SHORE. 

Milwaukee, May 17. : 





GRAND RAPIDS. 





[Special Correspondence.] 
Since the sale of the Model mill by J. 
W. Converse to the Valley City Milling 
Co. there has been a state of war be- 
tween the new owners and O. E. Brown. 
Monday evening after Mr. Brown had 
been informed that the sale was con- 
summated, he secured a temporary in- 
junction from Judge Burlingame of the 
superior court of this city, restraining J. 
W. Converse and the Valley City Co. 
from removing him from the mill and ele- 
vator. Mr. Brown has acontract as mana- 
ger of the property which runs a year 
longer, and for that reason he is holding 
possession of the plant. Tuesday evening, 
three deputy sheriffs were sent to the 
mill office to take possession. They were 
let in, but two heavy-weight millers and 
several helpers around the mill 
also remained and_ held _posses- 
sion with them. At midnight one 
of the officers was sent for eatables and 
when he returned he was simply allowed 
to pass the provisions in through the 
window while a big miller guarded the 
door, and would not allow any one to 
enter. At daylight another sheriff was 
locked out in the same way and he went 
home. This left but one man to hold 





show why he was there Mr. Brown and 
his millers picked him up and sat him 
out on the sidewalk. Thursday after- 
noon the injunction was argued in the 
superior court and was Bosaieed on the 
} ncaa that Mr. Brown has a case for 
amagesin a civil suit and the court 
has no poe to enforce an unwilling 
artnership. As soon as the case was 
ecided, Mr.Converse, by his agent Wm. 
McBain, began suit in the circuit 
court for damages amounting to $5,000, 
claiming that the millers, Frank Rice, 
Jas. L. Wheeler and Oscar E. Belden, and 
the manager, O. E. Brown, had caused 
him that much damage in preventing 
him from carrying out his contract with 
‘the Valley City Co. The case will not 
be heard till Sept. 22. The Valley City 
Co. is not in this part of the fight, but is 
simply waiting until Converse is able to 
give them possession of the plant. It is 
wens likely that other litigation will fol- 
ow. 


* * 

It is needless to say that the Mode. 
mill has been shut down this week. The 
other mills are, however, running stead- 
ily and business is good, with no change 
in local prices. 

Secretary Reynolds’ report this week 
has one new: feature, the price paid to 
farmers, ranging this time from 80c to 
90c. The report shows trade about the 
state to be in a good, brisk condition. 

Reports from Detroit show grain 
movements much larger than last week, 
and much above those of last ‘year. 
Estimated stocks on hand: Wheat, 187,- 
086 bus; corn, 31,189 bus; oats, 15,981 
bus; barley, 7,448 bus; rye, 2,993 bus. 

The Michigan crop bulletin for this 
week shows that the temperature has 
been continually low and the creps have 
not advanced. The rainfall, however, 
has been plentiful. Kent. 

Rapids, May 17. 


Grand 
DULUTH. 


[Special Correspondence.]} 

The wheat market was a very change- 
able one last week, cash ranging from 93c 
to 96144c, and July from 95c to 981¢c. 
There was good trading nearly every day, 
and the aggregate for the week was very 
large. Receipts of wheat were about 78,- 
000 bus, and shipments 430,000 bus. 
Corn shipments were 167,000, and oats 
shipments 484,000 bus, making the week’s 
total grain shipments about 1,100,000 
bus, an amount slightly larger than for 
the previous week. Theshipments have 
dropped off somewhat since May 15, when 
winter storage expired. Wheat and 
other grain in store this morning were as 
follows: 





















































Bus. 

No. 1 hard 2,274,826 
No. 1 northern 985,372 
No. 2 northern $21,135 
No. 3 spring. bye 
No grade | 
No grade 1,468 
Special bin 88,969 

Total 8,682,926 
Decrease for the week 411,766 
In store last year. 1,828,795 
Decrease last year. 41,827 
Corn in store 265,712 
Decrease for the week 145,358 
Oats in store 641,065 
Decrease for the week 484,952 





Flour receipts for the week were 105,- 
912 bbls, of which 41,029 bbls were by 
the St. Paul & Duluth, 54,518 by the 
Eastern Minnesota, 7,350 by the North- 
ern Pacific and‘3,015 by the Omaha. 
Shipments were 111,284 bbls, of which 
928 bbls were by rail, 4,875 to Erie, 9,000 
to Port Huron and all the rest to Buffalo. 
There are now 262,000 bbls in store here. 
The Imperial mill, in four and a half 
days last week, ground 8,634 bbls. Yes- 
terday it shipped a cargo of 1,000 bbls to 
south shore points. 

The Union Improvement & Elevator 
Co., with C. H. Graves, M. J. Forbes, Geo. 
Rupley, T. B. Casey and R. M. Newport 
as incorporators, has filed articles of in- 
corporation, with a capital of $500,000. 
This is simply making the company a 
Minnesota instead of a Pennsylvania 
corporation. The Lake Superior Eleva- 
tor Co. has filed amended articles. 
These two companies are getting ready 
to do a much larger business than in the 


past. ZENITH. 
Duluth, May 19. 
The stock of flour in New York on May 


1 was reported at 173,525 bbls—91,150 
bbls winter and 82,375 bbls spring— 











the fort, and as he had no papers to 


against 205,880 bbls on May 1, 1889, 
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EDW. P. ALLIS & CO. 


~ Mill Builders and Millfurnishers. 


| Reliance Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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By special arrangement with Messrs. Frank Beall & Co., we are 
the only millbuilding establishment authorized 
to equip mills with 


The BEALL GORRUGATION 


By the use of which the best mills are made still better. Circulars 
and testimonials on application. 








Don’t Fail to Correspond With Us When You Need Anything in Our Line. 
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Bodmer and Dufour Silks and Gauzes, 


Tin Elevator Cups, 
Salem Steel Buckets, 
Acme Steel Buckets, 
Elevator Bolts, ; 
Cotton Belting for Elevators, 
° Rubber Belting, 
Leather Belting, Standard and Short Lap, 
Lace Leather, 
Beit Glue, 
Iron Conveyors, assorted sizes, 
Wood Conveyor Flights, 
Wood Conveyor Shaft and Gudgeons, 
Sprocket Wheels, 
Sprocket Chain, 
lron Pulleys, 
Shafting, 
Collars, 
Boxes, 
Couplings, 
Gearings, 
Hard Maple Cogs, 
Split Wood Pulleys, 


Dinsseselel innescts. 
Handle and Carry in Stock 


Wire Cloth, Bran Duster and Plated Steel, 





“Standard” Four Roller Mills, 
Three Roller Feed Mills, 


ECLIPSE SIEVE SCALPERS. 


COMPLETE 


Flour, Cornmeal, Rye and Buckwheat Outfits. 






















| tron Flanges, 
| Hand Brushes, 
| Roll, Reel, Purifier and Floor Brushes. 
| Packer Tubes and Augers, 
| Mill Lamps and Lanterns, 
| Scales, 
| Grain Testers, 
Black Diamonds, 
Corundum Stone Dressers, 
| Mill Picks, 
' | Flour Scoops, 
| Grain Scoops, 
| Cloth Glasses, 
: Flour Slicks, 
| Bag Trucks, 
| Packer Tallies, 
| Testing Sieves, 
Babbitt Metal, 
Waste, 
Magnets, 
Black Lead Grease, 
Speed Indicators, 
Rubber and Hemp Packing, 
| Friction Paper. 


Close Prices, Prompt Shipments, First-Class Material. 


ee eC 


Centrifugal Reels, 
Circular Reels, 
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THREE STATES. 


About Sixty-Five Millers from Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan Meet in Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 





Pursuant to call, delegations of mill- 
ers from Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 
came together at Ft. Wayne May 
13, in what was called a “tri-state con- 
vention.” As there was no object in 
particular to bring the millers of this 
section together, the attendance was 
lighter than had been expected. The 
first day only about 7 millers from Mich- 
igan, 14 from Ohio and 20 from Indiana 
appeared on the scene. On the follow- 
ing day, stimulated by the festivities 
promised by the enterprising business 
men of Ft. Wayne, a few more millers 
from Indiana came into the fold, mak- 
ing the number on hand about 60-or 65, 
al] told. 

by far the most representative delega- 
tion came from Ohio. It was composed 
of a class of enterprising and intelli- 
gent flour makers, whose appearance, 
conversation and general tone would 
have been highly creditable to any busi- 
ness interest in the country. 

‘he Michigan delegation, while much 
smaller numerically than that of Ohio, 
was not a whit behind it in its repre- 
sentative quality. It was headed by 
Mr. Knickerbocker, president of the 
state association, and consisted of such 
mcn as Messrs. Reynolds, Jenks, Coombs 
and Colby. Ohio and Michigan easily 
led the third of the trinity in the charac- 
ter of their representatives, while Indi- 
diina made an indifferent showing. 
With the exception of Messrs. Igleheart, 
siish, Loughrey, Hawks and a very few 
others, the Indiana contingent consisted 
largely of very small millers who, while 
no doubt thoroughly conversant with 
the questions which come before the 
consideration of a 50 bbl miller, were ut- 
terly unacquainted with the commercial 
subjects which they undertook to dis- 
Indianapolis, the largest milling 
city in the state, was entirely unrepre- 
sented in the convention, and the millers 
of Terre Haute, Ind., were conspicuous 
by their absence. 

The attendance of millfurnishers and 
their representatives was more extensive 
than the importance of the occasion war- 
ranted. Infact, had it not been for the 
presence of this wide-awake and enter- 
prising element, the thinness of the tri- 
state meeting would have become so ap- 
parent as to have been painful. Not- 
withstanding the light attendance, the 
meeting was a very pleasant one to all 
concerned, thanks to the exertions of Ft. 
Wayne, and everyone present seemed to 
enjoy himself heartily. As to business, 
the papers read were instructive and en- 
tertaining, but the most interesting fea- 
ture of the convention by long odds was 
the debate on the resolution endorsin; 
the Butterworth bill, which oceurre 
Wednesday afternoon and fairly eclipsed 
all other transactions and deliberations 
in the spirit with which it was conduct- 
ed. Of course the resolution was adopt- 
ed by an overwhelming majority, but 
not until a small but very powerful mi- 
nority, ably led by Mr. Brown of Fos- 
toria, O., had succeeded in making its ob- 
jections to the bill well and clearly 
known. 

The Ohio and Indiana associations im- 
proved the opportunity to hold their an- 
nual meeting and to elect officers for the 
ensuing year. 

The convention terminated in a ban- 
quet tendered by Ft. Wayne, which was 
in every way appropriate to the occasion. 

The following millers were present: 

Indiana—J. H. Murray, Spencerville; 
.. O. Dorman, Greentown; F. B. Neal, 
Rushville; E. B. Wolf, Collamer; C. 
Knott, Walkerton; C. W. Tuttle, Colum- 
bia City; M. B. McFeeley, Marion; W. 
L. Hood, LaOtto; 8. B. yer, Logans- 
port; D. W. Strauss, Pierceton; Geo. 
Nold, Nappanee; Jesse Arnold, North 
Manchester; J. D. Fritch, Frankfort; 
EF. B. Defrees, Goshen; E. M. Spaulding, 
Mont lier; W. S. Pancost, Elkhart; 
W. J. Hargrave, Boonville; J. W. 
Vaughan, Richmond; W. T. Igleheart, 
Evansville; L. Bock, Argus; H. 8. Bas- 
sett, Swanton; J. E. Loughrey, Monti- 
cello; J. H. Snodgrass, ‘Marion; M. E. 
laggert, Eaton a? agg ee W. Hale, 

u 
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cuss. 


Hawks, Goshen; E. A. Jenkins, Elkhart; 
J. Lyons, Mulberry; Robert B. Steven- 
son, Portland; J. L. Knauss, Evansville; 
M. 8. Blish, Seymour; W. F. Schilt, 
Bremer; D. H. Sheppard, Waterloo; 
J. H. Burker, Pulaski; Henry Hart, De- 
catur; I. Ferguson, Ferguson; M. L. 
omeny, Urbana; M. M. Alexander, Silver 


e. 

Ohio—W. B. Carr, Hamilton; M. H. 
Davis, Shelby; O. K. Griffith, Orrville; 
D. E. Davis, Columbus; W. C. Brown, 
Fostoria; A. J. Gilbert, Mansfield; J. W. 
Durst, Dayton; W. T. Dalby, Delphos; 
W. R. Warwick, Massillon; John. F. 
Blake, Canton; E. C. Shell, Toledo; Fer- 
dinand Schumacher, Akron; H. Mer- 
chantell, Forest; Homer Baldwin, 
Youngstown; Robt. Colton, Bellefon- 
taine; Allen Greeley, West Salem; Jas. 
A. Low, Bainbridge; J. C. Fallis, Toledo; 
Geo. F. Lang, Delphos; Perry Turner, 
Leesburg; Frank Carney, Toledo; T. A. 
Taylor, Toledo; John A. Dyer, Creston. 

Michigan—H. F. Colby, Dowagiac; 
M. A. Reynolds, Stanton; Geo. W. 
Jenks, Sand Beach; Wm. A. Coombs, 
Coldwater; Wm. 8B. Knickerbocker, 
Albion. 
Among the outsiders in attendance, 
were the following gentlemen: 
G. A. Cranson, Silver Creek, N. Y.; S. 
W. Pearson, Cincinnati; E. P. Coombs, 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, O.; J. D. Maw- 
hood, Richmond City Mill Works, Rich- 
mond, Ind.; S. B. Rickerson, Union Mfg. 
Co., Toledo, O.; J. W. Hahn, president 
Ohio Millers’ Fire Ins. Co., Canton, O.; 
J. B. Dobson, Dobson, Crawford & Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Geo. B. Barbour and A. 
H. Gaurman, Silver Creek, N. Y.; Geo. L. 
Hazelton and F. E. Near, Bradford Mill 
Co., Cincinnati; E. E. Perry, secretary 
Indiana Millers’ Ins. Co., Indianapolis; 
C. 8. Clark, Chicago; G. W. Gardiner, J. 
J. Blackman & Co., New York city; Geo. 
Cole, Cranson, Huntley & Hammond, In- 
dianapolis.; R. E. Deal and H.J. Deal, 
Bucyrus, O.; John Hutchison, Jackson, 
Mich.; C. A. Smith, Milwaukee; Jona- 
than Mills, Columbus, O.; G. N. Bierce, 
Daytomte 0.; J.D. Kefuss, Silver Creek, 


The trade journals were represented 
by Messrs. Clark of the American Miller, 
Ranck, Williams and Manson of the 
Millstone and the representatives of this 
journal. 

A. C. Loring, of Minneapolis, a mem- 
ber of the sub-executive committee of the 
Millers’ National Association and chair- 
man of the entertainment committee of 
the Minneapolis millers for the coming 
National convention was present. 


THE OHIO MEETING. 


At 2:30 o’clock, May 13, the represen- 
tatives of Ohio milling firms, belonging 
to the Ohio Millers’ Association assem- 
bled in the Wayne house parlor. 

' President Schumacher called the meet- 
ing to order, and a communication was 
read from the secretary of the Millers’ 
National Association, announcing that 
June 17 had been decided upon as the 
opening day of the convention at Min- 
neapolis and inviting the Ohio associa- 
tion to be present. At this point A. C. 
Loring, of the Galaxy Mill Co., Minne- 
apolis, was introduced and announced 
that the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St.Paul rail- 
road had tendered the 
use of a special train, 
to leave Chicago on 
the evening of June 
16, to be devoted ex- 
clusively to the trans- 
portation of millers 
desirous of attending 
the convention. The 
invitation to attend 
was unanimously ac- 
cepted and the offer 
of the special train accepted with ap- 
plause. 

Under the head of new business the 
election of officers was called up and 
resulted without contest as follows: 
President, Homer Baldwin, Youngstown; 
vice president, J. F. Blake, Canton; 
secretary, M. H. Davis, Shelby. Acom- 
mittee on permanent organization was 
also appcinte’, consisting of Messrs. 
Colton, 





F. SCHUMACHER. 


. C. Brown and M. H. Davis. 
In response to a suggestion by Mr. 
Sehumacher those present reported on 
the condition of the crops in their sec- 
tions, as follows: 
Mr. Schumacher, Akron: “I was in- 
clined to be a bear on wheat, but from 





conclusion that present prices will have 
to be maintained, though I long ago made 
up my mind that it was folly to talk of 
short crops of any kind in this country.” 

J. F. Blake, Canton: “From what I 
have seen in Stark county, I have come 
to the conclusion that the fields lack 
something. The wheat has nota bright 
strong look about it. We will not have 
as good acrop by 20 per cent as last 
year.” 

H. Merchantell, Forest: “Twenty 
miles north of Lima, I have never seen 
the wheat crop looking so badly. I think 
if we get 60 per cent of a crop we shall 
do very well.” 

Mr. Carr, Hamilton: “I have failed to 
find one bad field and I think we never 
had better prospects for a crop.” 

Wm. A. Barnett, 
Springfield: “From 
what I learn, be- 
tween Springfield 
and Dayton itis very 
bad can that on the 
richest land in Ohio. 
A gentleman who 
had been . traveling 
in Ohio several 
weeks said he had 50 
acres under wheat 
and what he would 

get off it could be 
grown on four. In Clark county I don’t 
think there will be over half a crop.” 

Mr. Durst, Montgomery county: “We 
will come in for three-fourths of a crop. 
South of us, between Dayton and Cin- 
cinnati, it looks beautifully.” 

W. C. Brown, Fostoria: “In Seneca, 

Wood and Hancock counties I have seen 
some fields that are as good as anything 
I have ever seen. I am beginning to 
sprout my horns, as : 
Iam getting to be a 
bull on the present 
outlook.” 
Mr. Colton, Belle- 
fontaine: “In Lo- 
gan county we shall 
have from 75 to 80 
per cent of a crop.” 
W.K.L. Warwick, _ 
Massillon: “South- 
west of us the wheat 
is badly spotted, so 
I think 80 per cent 
of last year’s crop would be a good one 
this year, as that was the best one we 
ever had.” 

Mr. Greeley, West Salem: “In Wayne 
county I don’t think it is as good as last 
year. I don’t think we shall have more 
than 85 or 90 per cent of last year’s crop.” 

Mr. Davis, Shelby: “T am certain we 
shall have a full crop.” 

J. H. Hahn, president Ohio Millers’ 
Mutual Co.: “In Crawford county we 
shall have three-fourths of a crop.” 

D. W. Camp, Toledo: “Around us it is 
very low land and very poor wheat in 
consequence.” 

Homer Baldwin, Youngstown: “I came 
from Youngstown to Columbus, and from 
Columbus here. From Akron to Galion 
there were 25 medium and 45 poor fields. 
From Galion to Columbus there were 5 
good pieces, 12 medium, 35 poor and 18 
awfully poor pieces. From Monon to 
Decatur I counted 5 good,11 medium 
and 37 poor pieces. From Decatur to 
Ft. Wayne there were 6 medium, 25 poor 
and no good pieces.” 

Robt. Kolter, Spencerville: “From Al- 
len county here I found the prospect 
poor.” 

Some discussion then ensued upon the 
price of wheat at the various points rep- 
resented, and in compliance with re- 
quests the following were given as the 
prices being paid to farmers: Hamilton, 
95c; Dayton, 92c; Forest, 90c; Toledo, 
92c; Spencerville, 85c; Akron, 93c; Fos- 
toria, 90c; Bellefontaine, 85@90c; Mas- 
sillon, 90c; Mansfield, 90c; Bloomville, 
85@90c; West Salem, 90c; Youngstown, 
$1@1.05; Springfield, 90c; Shelby, 90c. 
is concluded the business of the as- 
sociation and an adjournment was taken 
to meet in the regular convention. 


THE INDIANA MEETING. 


The Indiana association met at Pren- 
cess hall. 

Promptly at 2:30,S. B. Boyer,president, 
rapped for order, and in a brief address 
counseled the members of the association 
to pull together. 

e treasurer’s report, showing a de- 
ficiency of $61.55 was read, after which 
committees were appointed as follows: 
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Geneva; Jas. Arnold, Whitley; 
Geo. W, Catt, Bloomfield; F. B.C. 


what I have seen, I have come to the 


John L. Knauss, Evansville; Jesse Ar- 
nold, North Manchester. Permanent 
officers—J. E. Loughrey, Monticello; W. 
J. Igleheart, Evansville; M. S. Blish, 
Seymour. District organization—F. E. 
C. Hawks, Goshen; J. L. Knauss, Evans- 
ville; C. G. Carpenter, Richmond. 

These committees having gotten to 
work, some matters of minor importance 
were disposed of and then the committee 
on permanent officers reported as fol- 
lows: President, F. E. C. Hawks, 
Goshen; vice president, J. L. Knauss, 
Evansville; secretary and treasurer, E. 
E. Perry, Indianapolis; Director, Jesse 
Arnold, North Manchester. The report 
of the committee was adopted and amid 
much applause the new president as- 
sumed the chair and delivered a brief 
address. A vote of thanks was extended 
to the outgoing officers and after a 
short discussion on various topics an ad- 
journment was taken to the next day, 
with the understanding that the next 
meeting of the association should be 
held at Evansville on the second Tues- 
day in May, wen 


Following are the crop opinions of 
prominent Indiana millers and grain 
men present at the tri-state convention, 
gleaned by a representative of the NortH- 
WESTERN MILLER: 

Snodgrass & Co., grain dealers, Marion, 
Grant county: “The outlook is for only 
half acrop. The eastern half of central 
Indiana is very bad.” 

W.S. Pancost, Elkhart, Elkhart coun- 
ty: “We never had a better showing 
> (am now. A strip 12 miles wide, -ex- 
tending west as far as Laporte, will run 
20 to 30 bus to the acre.” 

F. B. Defrees, Goshen, Elkhart county: 
“Tt will average around us about 12 bus 
per acre. These conditions extend about 
40 miles south of the Michigan line.” 

8S. B. Boyer, Logansport, Cass county: 
“Picking our county over, we shall have 
60 per cent of a crop, which would be 
about 7 or 8 bus per acre.” 

J. E. Loughrey, Monticello, White 
county: “The outlook is for from 50 to 
55 per cent of a crop, basing it on 13 bus 
peracre. In Tippecanoe county, southe 
of us, they will not have over 40 per 
cent; in Carroll county, one of the best 
wheat counties in the state, from 40 to 
45 per cent.” 

. G. Carpenter, Richmond, Wayne 
county: “Two-thirds of a crop is put- 
ting it strong for Wayne county. In 
Henry county, west of us, they will not 
have enough to seed.” 

M.S. Blish, Seymour, Jackson coun- 

ty: “You can set ours down at 90 per 
cent, based upon 14 bus per acre.” 
F. B. Neal, Rushville, Rush county: 
“The outlook is for half a crop, based on 
13 bus to the acre. In Henry county, 
to the north, it will run about one-third. 
In Shelby county, southwest, which is 
better than Rush, they calculate upon 
three-fourths. In Fayette county they 
look for about half a crop.” 

W. F. Igleheart, Evansville, Vander- 
burg county: “The outlook is good for a 
crop around us but there is a belt of 
country clear across Indiana, about 65 or 
70 miles, that won’t make a third of a 
crop.” 

J. W. Vaughan, Franklin, Johnson 
county: “From what I can learn, John- 
son county will run alittle over one-third 
of a crop and from that to one-half, 
based upon 13 bus. In Bartholomew 
county, J./R. Gent says it will run about 
three-fourths of a crop. In Monroe coun- 
ty about half a crop; Orange and Wash- 
ington counties, a full crop; Jennings 
and Jefferson counties, an average crop; 
Vigo county, about three-fourths of a 
crop.” 

W. J. Hargrave, Boonville, Warwick 
county: “It will run from 65 to 70 per 
cent, based upon 15 bus per acre.” 

THE JOINT MEETING. 

Shortly after 10 o’clock Wednesday 
morning Mr. Ranck ascended the plat- 
form, called the meet- 
ing to order and stated 
that at the meeting of 
the committee on or- 
ganization the previ- 
ous evening the follow- 
ing officers had been 
decided on: Tempora- 
ry chairman, H. F’. Col- 
by, Dowagiac, Mich.; 





Resolutions—J, ©, Monning, Ft, Wayne; 





temporary secretary, 
Mr. Ranck, Indianapo- 
lis; permanent chair- 
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man, J. F. Blake, Canton, O.; permanent 
secretary, Mr. Ranck, Indianapolis; vice 
residents, Homer Baldwin of Ohio, W. 

. Knickerbocker of Michigan, F. E. C. 
Hawks of Indiana. 

The report was adopted and Tempora- 
ry Chairman Colby opened proceedings 
by introducing the chairman of the Ft. 
Wayne committee. Afterafew remarks 
the latter gave way to the mayor of the 
city, who was followed by an ex-member 
of congress from Indiana, both gentle- 
men making brief and pleasant ad- 
dresses. 

In response to the address of Mayor 
Harding and that of Mr. White, Mr. 
Blake of Canton, O., spoke as follows: 

“Mr. Mayor, president of the business 
men’s exchange and gentlemen of Ft. 
Wayne: Itis a great pleasure for me on 
this occasion to be the spokesman for 
the millers of the tri-state league. We 
are glad to find ourselves in the beauti- 
ful city of Ft. Wayne, where from every 
point of view you see evidences of pros- 
perity, go-aheaditiveness and American 
industry and intelligence. We have been 
received with more kindness and open 
hospitality than we have received at the 
hands of the citizens of any place, and 
when I return to my home at Canton, O., 
I intend to tell my people to emulate it. 
I had never been in your city before, but 
I am free to say that it is the most pro- 
gressive city I have ever been in. Your 
hotels are metropolitan, your business 
houses show up well, and your business 
men are making money and that is a 
glorious thing for millers to see. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) We are here to 
try to find out what is the matter that 
we are not all doing that ourselves, and 
if we can do so in the time at our dispos- 
al we shall do a great deal toward the 
future.” 

When the applause with which Mr. 
Blake’s speech was received had subsid- 
ed, he was formally inducted into his 
position, and in a pleasant voice returned 
thanks for the honor, and announced as 
the first thing in the order of proceed- 
ings, the discussion of national organi- 
zation. 

In response to a call Ferdinand Schu- 
macher, of Akron, said: “I have a few 
words to say, Mr. President and gentle- 
men, and I am decidedly in favor of or- 
ganization. Take this very town in local 
organization. There are seven mills here 
selling flour at $4.40 per bbl while they 
are paying 90c for wheat. That is due 
to want of organization. If you can fig- 
ure any profit in that you can do better 
than I can. In my opinion organization 
is the principal question before millers 
today. We need to understand each oth- 
er. We should look each other in the 
face from time to time and get better 
acquainted. But perfect organization is 
almost im possible in the milling business 
and will remain so until those who want 
to make a little money are willing to let 
their neighbors make some too.(applause.) 
J repeat that I am in favor of an organi- 
zation as perfect as can be maintained.” 

. Mr. Coombs, of 
Coldwater, Mich., 
said: “T am in favor 
of organization. 
We never had a 
millers’ meeting so 
well attended as 
the last. We have 
had many small 
~. meetings, but we 
*" kept bringing them 
in until finally in 
February we had 
the largest meet- 
ing we ever had. Under the su- 
pervision of Messrs. Knickerbocker 
and Reynolds of Michigan, the mill- 
ers’ association has made a weekly re- 
port of the number of barrels of flour 
shipped to eastern and southern points, 
and also the number shipped for export, 
the amount on hand and sold ahead be- 
ing also reported. We look over this re- 
port once a week and see what the mem- 
bers of our association are doing. I 
think under our present system we are 
doing better than we ever did before. I 
don’t mean that we are making money, 
because it is impossible to do that at the 
price people are willing to pay for flour. 
The markets have been governed by 
speculators, and I have found it almost 
impossible to sell flour at a price that 





WM. A. COOMBS, 


would soon get my money back, but this 
question is going to be considered later, 
and I hope we will have a full and free 


discussion on it and that it will have 
some result.” 


Mr. Reynolds, of Stanton, Mich., then | gates, 


with a few preliminary remarks read a 
paper on “Btate and Local Organiza- 
tion,” in substance as follows: “Organi- 
zation at the present time seems to com- 
mand the special attention of all man- 
kind. We millers, in common with 
members of some other branches of 
business, have, however, something be- 
side a desire to bein style to bring us to- 
gether. I look upon it as a necessity— 
something we must do whether we have 
the inclination or not. It is not a ques- 
tion for debate at all as to whether we 
will or will not organize. The first law 
of nature—self-preservation—demands 
it, and the only possible question that 
confronts us is, how shall we do it. 

“The ideal state organization to my 
mind would be this, taking the state of 
Indiana for example: Group all the lo- 
calities together without reference to 
geographical lines whose interests are 
common by reason of transportation fa- 
cilities or local conditions of whatsoever 
nature, and form them into district asso- 
ciations with local officers for each, and 
the individual miller as the unit of rep- 
resentation in the deliberations of these 
bodies. Let these associations govern 
the territory they belong to, in the mat- 
ter of wheat prices, grades and the price 
of flour, rates of exchange and, in short, 
all questions affecting the local trade. 
Provision would have to be made ina 
state constitution for harmony of inter- 
ests among the local associations, so that 
each would be bound to respect the 
rights of others, and none be allowed to 
imposé restrictions not in conformity 
with the interests of all—something on 
the plan of our county and state govern- 
ment. Your state association would in- 
clude all your local organizations and 
would derive its authority from and 
maintain its existence through them. 
Here I would deviate from our state sys- 
tem of government somewhat and in- 
stead of electing state officers by a pop- 
ular vote, I would have the state organi- 
zation made through delegates from the 
local ones, each association having a 
certain number of delegates for a cer- 
tain number of barrels capacity. In this 
way the balance of power between the 
large and small miller would to a certain 
extent be maintained. The small miller 
would have as much to say about who 
should represent him as the larger one, 
thus protecting his interest, while on the 
other hand the importance of any local 
organization by reason of large capacities 
would be maintained by an increased 
number of delegates. I would suggest 
this form of organization for the state, 
not because a popular vote is objection- 
able or less fair than the other, but be- 
cause it seems to be impossible to get all 
the millers of the state together, no mat- 
ter what the occasion. The delegates 
from tho local organizations would here 
constitute the governing power of the 
state association, and when assembled at 
a regular annual meeting would elect 
officers and make by-laws and rules for 
the government of its members. This 
body would be a thoroughly representa- 
tive one, having the individual millers 
of all the local organizations at its back 
and with its finger on the pulse of the 
entire state could harmonize all interests 
and bring a power to bear that would be 
invincible and which must result in 
closer relations and consequently added 
benefits to all. The state organization 
would have control of all matters per- 
taining to the state in general, transpor- 
tation, insurance, grain inspection, crop 
reports, any matters of legislation and 
the thousand and one things that the 
local associations could not handle act- 
ing alone. 

“By transgressing somewhat upon an- 
other topic—of national organization—I 
might say that the national association 
could be made up of delegates from the 
state associations, the same as the state 
is formed by the local organizations, and 
we would then have a national associa- 
tion representing the individual miller 
all over the country, through representa- 
tives first to the state and from that to 
the national association. I don’t think 
there isany question but that an asso- 
ciation representing all the states is as 
necessary as a state organization is to 
the local ones. 

“This, in a few words, is my idea of the 





ideal millers’ organization. I am quick 


to admit that the ideal in anything is 
rarely attained this side of heaven's 
and, from my short experience 
with millers’ associations, I think we 
will prove no exception to the rule. In 
fact, I sometimes think that if there is a 
tinge of selfishness, a want of energy aud 
action, among the inhabitants of ‘that 
beautiful shore,’ it will be manifest 
among the redeemed souls of the Amer- 
ican millers, if anywhere. With respect 
to the last question, to which some will 
object, I want to say that, while we all 
admit that organization of some sort is 
proper and necessary, many of us seem 
to think it should come to us like the 
salvation of mankind—without money 
and without price.’ Some millers get it 
into their heads that by paying $5 per 
year they ought to see that same money 
came back to them in cold cash, in- 
creased at least a hundredfold, or they 
denounce the association as worthless and 
withhold the $5 altogether. Some millers 
approach an organization as a country- 
man does a wheel of fortune at a fair. 
They put up their 25c and failing to 
draw a house and lot or gold watch, they 
plead the baby act and denounce the 
scheme as a swindle. A millers’ associa- 
tion is like any other legitimate enter- 
prise that men go into. You: can’t hope 
to take anything out if you put nothing 
in. It requires time and money to accom- 
plish anything. Of course it does, an 
the sooner we wake up to the fact the 
sooner we will get some returns for our 
efforts. You have mills to insure, but 
you don’t claim that the simple fact that 
you carry some insurance on them is suf- 
ficient. You must carry enough to ap- 

roximately cover your loss if burned. 

ow much insurance can you buy for 
$5? Why, $5 worth, of course, just what 
you pay for, but what would that 
amount avail you in case of fire? So 
with the millers’ organizations. The 
simple fact that you belong and have a 
certificate of membership to show for it 
does you no good unless you get a benefit 
and you can’t get a benefit if 
you don’t pay forit. A $5 millers’ or- 
ganization is good as far as it goes, but 
like a $5 insurance policy it don’t go far 
enough. It is admitted that the ideal is 
rarely attained, but it is unquestionably 
a good thing to keep in mind and 
strive for. The place occupied to- 
day as compared with the start- 
ing point and the goal which un- 
der proper conditions we might reach, 
is the measure of our progress or success. 
Where are we today? A few years ago, 
brought together by a great danger from 
without which sorely threatened us, we 
stood together until that trouble was 
disposed of, and have stayed together, in 
one form or another, until in course of 
time we have seen another trouble arise, 
which threatens us more seriously than 
the first. Unlike the first, this trouble 
is wholly from within. It is not an alien 
hand that menaces us today, but the 
hand of brother clutching the throat of 
brother, which, if it means anything, 
means the survival of the fittest, with 
untold loss to all. While the struggle 
goes on, what is the — I say or- 
ganization—the same remedy that tided 
us over the other difficulty. The new 
trouble is harder to manage than the 
old, but we have the advantage of expe- 
rience to help us. We are organized in 
a certain way to a greater or less 
extent, so that the hardest part of the 
work is done. The getting together and 
forming acquaintances, finding out each 
other’s wants and weaknesses, is accom- 
plished. The initial part of organization 
work is done. We are therefore well on 
the road; but there is an aching void, a 
long felt want, yet unsupplied. It is the 
determination of ways and means where- 
by we may utilize whatever advantages 
we have so far gained, so that practical 
every-day doliar and cent benefit comes 
to usin return for our time and money 
spent. I think in doing this we have 
got to put the cart before the horse, as 
it were. I don’t think it possible to be- 
gin by starting local organizations here 
and there until the state is covered and 
then by a union of them form a state as- 
sociation. It seems to be necessary to 
have a head, a starting-point. In other 
words, a few enterprising men have got 
to get together and start the movement 
from the center and work out. It may 
seem like putting the roof on the house 
before the foundation is laid, but there 





seems to be no other way to do it. 


“Take the state organization as at 
prema’ constituted there fora starter. 
et enough members together who are 
in earnest and willing to back their ideas 


with their cash; if only 15 all right, if 50 
so much the better. Elect your best 
workers to office, select as g @ man as 


you can find for secretary, require him to 
give his whole time to the work and pay 
him for it, not_ necessarily $5,000 a year 
as the iron and steel men pay theirs, but 
a good fair salary for a good fair man, 
and see that he earns it. Ifhe isa work- 
er he will earn all you pay him; if he 
isn't you don’t want him at any price. 
Don’t try to revolutionize the business 
or bring in the milling millenium in 60 
days and when you fail, as you surely 
will, stop in disgust and say that organ- 
ization isa fizzle. Don’t tackle impos- 
sible things, like fixing the price of your 
products or limiting production, so long 
as your sister states are pursuing the old 
way, but agree to do certain things that 
all concede can be done, and that ought 
to be done, and do them. The confi- 
dence that you will gain in each other 
over the accomplishment of a few of 
these small matters will git the way to 
attack those things which now seem im- 
possible. While this is going on keep up 
a constant pounding on desirable millers 
still outelde the association. Put up 
money enough on the start so your secre 


d| tary can go over the field in person and 


keep going until he gets them in. Re- 
member every new member decreases the 
cost and increases the benefits. It may 
cost the few who go in on the start $100 
or $150 apiece the first year, but some- 
body has got to do it sooner or later, for 
the work must be done or the war goes 
on at far greater expense than the price 
of peace. 

“We of Michigan, have made a step in 
the right direction without much money 
to start with. We have gone in with an 
earnestness of purpose whichis having 
a good effect and will in time pave the 
way for the money and better work and 
increased benefits. We have agreed 
that we will not flood each other’s local 
markets with our flour at a less price 
than the local miller asks for a like 
grade, provided always that he is a mem 
ber of our association. We are keeping 
the agreement and selling just as much 
flour as we ever did, at better prices. 
We have a list of brokers working for 
the association on file with the secretary 
and in preparing it the discovery was 
made that in some cases one broker was 
representing three Michigan mills in the 
same market with the same class of'goods. 
You all know what this means if you 
have had anything to do with the broker. 
He is always a bear on prices and here 
was his chance to use these mills as clubs 
to pound the price down to the figures 
of the buyer, whose man he always is, 
notwithstanding he draws his pay from 
you. When a case of this kind is dis- 
covered, the secretary notifies the par- 
ties interested, and it does not take long 
to adjust the difficulty, though it might 
go on forever but for this plan. We have 
secured recognition from the fast freight 
lines that no individual could command 
and while we have had no occasion to test 
our strength in this direction, for the 
reason that we have had exceptionall) 
good service of late, we are in a position 
to enforce any reasonable demand be- 
cause we know just who is hauling our 
freight and where it is going. By a sys 
tem of weekly reports, which we have had 
in force two months and which, by an 
almost unanimous vote of those inter- 
ested, we have just decided to continue, 
we know just how much flour our mem- 
bers are sending outside the state, what 
its destifation is and the price sold for, 
and what line carried it. The total ex- 

nse of the association for these reports 

as been less than $1fper week, and a 
matter of less than 3 cents per week for 
the member reporting, for his postage 
and envelope. Nobody publicly reveals 
his trade or prices, or in any way dis- 
closes his identity to his neighbor, and 
the information is coming to be consid- 
ered highly valuable by those most inter- 
ested. The tendency at least is toward 
higher prices. If a man finds he is get- 
ting less than somebody else on the same 
market, he immediately punches up his 
agent to get better figures; or, if selling 
direct, he asks more and finds he can get 
it if he insists upon it. Instead of put- 
ting the lowest possible price upon his 





product, so as to be sure and not be un- 
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dersold, as was the case when going it 
blind, he now tries for the highest price 
every time. Our membership has in- 
creased 3314 per cent in four months, and 
we continue to gather them in. Don’t un- 
derstand me as holding Michigan up asa 
model, because we are a long way from 
perfection, a long way from where we 
might be if we had the money to work 
with; but we are slowly going in the 
right direction. Successin a few things 
will put us in the road to grapple with 
others, and if you hear at no distant day 
that Michigan is selling all the flovr it 
makes for markets outside the state 
through one central office, don’t be 
alarmed for our sanity, for we have some 
men who think it can be done and think 
they have a plan that will do it. I 
think half the ills millers complain of 
will disappear like the morning mist be- 
fore the rising sun when we get down to 
business in a business way and go for 
them with gloves off and courage up. 
A few meetings now and then, be they 
ever so ardent and enthusiastic, lose 
their force unless the plans adopted and 
work laid out are systematically pushed 
every day between them. You can’t do 
the work by resolution. You must have 
somebody to do it and money enough 
todo it with. Thestate that first grasps 
the situation and goes to work in the 
way I have roughly and imperfectly de- 
scribed will soon have such advantages 
over any sister state that other states 
will be compelled to adopt these meth- 
ods or work at aloss. If the same meth- 
ods are adopted by all, then the whole 
business is raised to a higher plane, and 
sectional antagonism will give place toa 
unity of interest upon which a national 
association could be built that would be 
the wonder and admiration of the indus- 
trial world.” 

As soon as the applause with which 
Mr. Reynolds’ paper had been received 
had died away, Homer Baldwin, of 
Youngstown, the Nestor of Ohio millers, 
arose in response to a call and in a short 
speech earnestly endorsed the arguments 
of Mr. Reynolds in favor of organization. 

Mr. Blish was then called upon for a 
consideration of the topic, “National Or- 
ganization,” and said: 

“Gentlemen of the tri-state millers’ 
convention: Whatfew remarks I shall 
make on thesubject of millers’ national 
organization have been prepared very 
hurriedly and in the pressure of other 
necessary work. I find I can add nothing 
new or original to the mass of what has 
already been said and written in this con- 
nection, nor can I hope to convince or 
convert any miller to a favorable con- 
sideration of such a scheme, since all 
whom I hear express themselves on the 
subject are heartily in accord with the 
idea of a national organization. Hence 
it merely remains for me to seek to im- 
presson. the minds of the millers here 
assembled an idea with which they are 
already familiar,and at the same time 
to suggest, if possible, some practicable 
course by which the aim and purpose of 
this idea may be put to practical use 
and mutual benefit. 

“The causes which have made this idea 
of a national organization familiar to 
the millers of America will occur to any- 
one who will look into the present con- 
dition of our milling trade with a view 
to discovering the abuses which it is 
claimed now exist in it. He will find 
abuses, it is true, but he will also find 
that these abuses spring from no exter- 
nal source and that their correction rests 
entirely with the millers themselves. 
We asaclass arefairly prosperous. We 
have nothing to fear from any outside or 
foreign competion which threatens to 
step in and destroy our calling, as has 
been the case to a great extent among 
the millers of Great Britain, the evil 
effects of which competition, how- 
ever, are even there being in a meas- 
ure successfully met by the active and 
united association of the mills which re- 
main, a suggestive thought to us in this 
connection. We are situated right in 
the heart of the best market which the 
world affords for the sale of our products. 
Our own wheat fields supply a grain un- 
surpassed in milling quality by that of 
any country under the sun, and in such 
abundance that even our own great 
PR: capacity grinds but a portion of 


“Our calling is confined to no particu- 
lar section of this broad country b 


effects of sectional legislation at the 
handsof our own rulers. We depend on 
no governmental support for our supply 
of raw material or for the disposition of 
our products, by which our business 
might be emperiled during the heated 
political campaigns to which our coun- 
try is subject. We sell to the best pay- 
ing interest the world affords. Our 
goods are, or should be, spot cash. Noth- 
ing is “shop-worn” or wasted with us, 
but every product of our mills can be 
converted into money as fast as the tele- 
graph can convey our words. Our goods 
are seasonable the year around and do 
not entail on the manufacturer the bur- 
densome tax of carrying the products 
made in one season of the year to a time 
when the demand will take his output 
as produced. 

“The process by which our products 

are made calls for skill and experience 
from but few employes, and renders our 
calling practically free from the dread 
effects of strikes and lockouts. The act- 
ive and ceaseless changing over of old 
for new methods of manufacture has 
passed away and with it the danger of 
patent litigation—a danger which in its 
time was promptly met by the formation 
of an association as effective in its pur- 
pose as it was determined and united in 
action, and to which we in this day are 
proud to point as an instance of our 
power and the source of an influence 
that is still felt. In short, the closest 
investigation into the present condition 
of the milling of the United States will 
fail to discover one good and sufficient 
reason for the formation of a national 
body with any other aim and purpose 
than the reform of the present relations 
which the millers bear one toward an- 
other. Such to my mind would be the 
object of anational organization at this 
time and the call for it is just as urgent 
as it would be were we being threatened 
by any of those external causes for alarm. 
It has this advantage at any rate: Its 
aims and purpose and means for enforc- 
ing them would concern nobody but the 
millers themselves, would interfere with 
no legitimate interests, would work no 
hardship to any class, but would simply 
seek to establish honest action among 
its own members, one toward another, 
and just treatment at the hands of other 
individual or combined interests with 
which we must necessarily come in con- 
tact. ‘ 
“The abuses to which we are now sub- 
ject are all the result of over-competi- 
tion among ourselves. Every one of 
them crept into our business through 
indifference or the over-reaching compe- 
tion of individual effort; but they can 
only be eradicated by mutual agreement 
and combined action. The long credits, 
the existence of crooked flour dealers,the 
present iniquitous foreign bill of lading, 
the vexatious and costly delays of present 
transportation systems, the blundering 
and to us often expensive legislative er- 
rors made from time to time, are direct- 
ly traceable to the lack of concerted ac- 
tion on our part against such practices, 
which action would even now eliminate 
as easily as it would have prevented 
them in the beginning. 

“T am no advocate of that form of as- 
sociation, in a national sense at least, 
which would seek to control the price 
and movement of our raw material, to 
set a value on our products, to order a 
shut-down of our factories, or in any 
manner to come in conflict with indi- 
vidual opinion as to the value or dispo- 
sition of the goods that individual might 
manufacture. I know this form of or- 
ganization finds favor with a great many. 
It meets with most support, perhaps 
among the members of the larger an 
more powerful firms and this fact augurs 
much for the soundness of their posi- 
tion, for these men are daily witnesses of 
the fact that it is not soft words and just 
demands so much as the power to strike 
hard blows which best serves them in 
the attainment of their rights. But to 
my mind the formation of a national or- 
ganization on the basis of what would 
practically bea trust or combine is as 
undesired by the majority of the millers 
of the country as it is to their view vis- 
ionary and impracticable. Buta national 
copeme which shall simply be an 
alliance of those engaged in the same, 
vocation, but who daily appear as com- 
titors in the business world and rivals 
in the same pursuit, which alliance shall 


that would seek to wrong no class and 
no interest engaged in legitimate trade, 
but which would oppose with its full 
power, in an open and honorable man- 
ner, any man or set of men who would 
seek to burden the general business 
with any noxious rule or unfair tax. 
Such an organization is both practicable 
and desirable and I consider the call for 
it as being loud and urgent. 

“The present Millers’ National Asso- 
ciation offers the material ready at hand 
for the formation of such an alliance. In 
fact, the reform of those methods which 
we ourselves perhaps were first to prac- 
tice or to allow to be practiced, until they 
have grown into the abuses we all de- 
plore and which we also fully recognize 
can only be elimi- 
nated by concerted 
action, is now the 
only excuse for the 
existence of the 
National Associa- 
tion as a business 
institution Its 
original purpose 
has been fully ac- 
. complished and so 
well was this work 
done that the fear 
of trouble from 
patent litigation is nolonger entertained 
by any great portion of the milling class. 

“The present altered conditions of the 
milling trade, in which certain grave 
abuses have i pace with its own tre- 
mendous growth, call for a new line of 
action at the hands of the National As- 
sociation. New issues are to be met and 
new obstacles to be overcome which 
equally as well demand thorough organ- 
ization, mutual assistance and concert- 
ed action. To meet this new condition 
of affairs the men to whom are entrust- 
ed the welfare of the National Associa- 
tion have delegated a committee to re- 
vise the old constitution, which is now 
expiring by limitation, with instructions 
to prepare a document more in accord 
with the requirements of the milling 
trade of today, with broader and more 
definite provisions for the general good of 
members and for the extension of the 
scope of the Association. This committee 
has drafted the proposed “new constitu- 
tion” which to its view will best fulfill the 
requirements of the present time and 
serve as the foundation for a business 
organization fully equipped and empow- 
ered to defend the cause of the Ameri- 
can miller and ready to demand and ob- 
tain justice for the class it represents. 
As stated in an article accompanying its 
publication, this document is not a final 
disposition of the matter. The commit- 
tee has yet to make its official report, and 
in the meantime the proposed constitu- 
tion is submitted to the members of the 
trade for their thorough discussion and 
mature deliberation. Any suggestion, al- 
teration or amendment coming from 
this source will be glady entertained by 
the committee, to the end that its final 
report shall be a constitution entirely 
satisfactory to the whole milling inter- 
est of the country, with ample provis- 
ions for encouraging every broadening 
tendency of our trade and for correcting 
the abuses which hamper it. 

“T trust that this desire of the com- 
mittee for a fair and free discussion of 
these articles of association will be ful- 
ly and thoroughly carried out. I hope 
that this gathering of the millers of three 
great states, embracing so large and so 
powerful a part of our grand industry, 
will devote a portion of its deliberation 
to an earnest consideration of the paper 
in question, bringing to its aid that in- 
terest now developing and extending 
among the thoughtful members of our 
craft for the formation of a national or- 
ganization, and promote the welfare and 

rosperity of the millers of the United 
States.” 





M. 8. BLISH. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Blish’s paper 
a letter was read from S. H. Seamans, 
secretary of the allied mutuals of Wis- 
consin, and treasurer of the National 
Association,warmly endorsing thescheme 
of organization and pointing out the 
benefits to be derived by millers from it. 
A letter was also read from Frank 
Barry, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation, concerning the jute question 
now before congress, and in connection 
therewith resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, denouncing the ific duties 


pro} to be placed on jute burlaps 








which we might suffer from the evil 





be formed on that broad-guage basis! an 





ley bill and a committee was appointed 
to telegraph the substance of the resolu- 
tions to Messrs. Bemis, McKinley and 
Barry. 

“The Miller as a Wheat Buyer,” formed 
the next subject for discussion and after 
several excuses had been made by dele- 
gates who had been expected to speak, 
F. E. C. Hawks, of Goshen, Ind., read the 
following paper, which was heartily ap- 
plauded and at its conclusion the con- 
vention adjourned until 1:30 p. m: 

‘Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
convention: I have been requested to 
talk a little on the subject of the miller 
as a wheat buyer. The first requisite of 
a good wheat buyer is a good bank ac- 
count. A great many other things may 
be dispensed with but the cold hard cash 
is the only thing that you can well swap 
for wheat. Farmers, in this vicinity at 
least, rely more upon their wheat crop 
bringing them in what ready money they 
must have than upon anything else. Next 
to a good supply of money the miller must 
have a good stock of patience. A farmer 
may ask hima thousand times what he 
is paying for wheat and whether it is 
going up or down, and then sell to some 
grain shipper. A good knowledge of the 
soil in his territory and the kind of 
wheat it produces is almost indispensable 
to the buyer, as well as a knowledge of 
what kind of a farmer the seller is. 
Some farmers nearly always have good 
wheat. You may call it luck if you will, 
but I say it is to be attributed to sense, 
skill, good management and industry. 
The season and the soil are great factors, 
but man wields immense power over 
both. A cold clay soil should be drained, 
while sandy soi] should be kept well en- 
riched with fertilizers of various kinds. 
‘The good wheat buyer knows therefore 
in which direction to look for good wheat 
as well as to the farmers who may be 
expected to have it. 

“T think the buyer should always fol- 
low the market. He should have no con- 
victions of his own regarding the future. 
If wheat goes down he should drop the 
price instantly, and if it advances in the 
great markets his bids sbould correspond 
with the advance. Flour is bound to 
follow wheat sooner or later. If the miill- 
er should fail to advance his bids in case 
of a rise in the market he will drive the 
fatmers in his neighborhood to the grain 
shipper. 

“Some millers make a practice of giv- 
ing a few favored farmers who have an 
extra quality of wheat a trifle over the 
market price on the sly. I thinkit right 
enough to give an extra price for wheat 
of superior quality, but I would give all 
the publicity possible to the transaction. 
Make it an inducement to the farmer to 
raise the best of wheat. Tell the farm- 
er who brings you ordinary wheat that 
he can not expect an extra price. Don’t 
buy wheat as the grocer buys butter. He 
is afraid to tell the farmer’s wife that 
her butter is poor when such _ is 
the fact, for fear of losing her 
trade. Therefore he pays the market 
price for good and poor butter alike. 
This is not dealing fairly with the vender 
of the good article. 

“The miller should have a grain tester 
of course, and furthermore he should 
use it. There are some farmers who ob- 
ject to the use of the tester, to be sure, 
but the farmers are in the wrong—not 
the tester. No farmer whose wheat 
weighs 60,lbs or over fears the tester. It 
<= is only treating all 

= <i with equal justice to 
use it. Wheat test- 
ing 56 Ibsshould not 
command the same 
price that wheat 
weighing 60 lbs does. 

However,we can not 

rely wholly upon the 
. tester in determin- 
W\ ing the value of 
? wheat. It seems to 

me that the miller 

would do well to be 
guided largely by the standard of grain 
inspection in the nearest large grain 
market. 
“The best time to buy is when people 
want to sell. Millers should have large 
storage capacity so that when farmers 
wish to run their wheat in they can ac- 
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commodate them. Many desire to sell 


immediately after harvest, others about 
tax-paying time, while all wish to have 
as little wheat as possible when the as- 





jute bags by a section of the McKin- 


sessor comes around. A farmer does not 
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like to pay high taxes, and we can not 
blame PF oy No one in the community 
works more hours or as hard as he does. 
Nothing that he sells is enhanced in value 
by the tariff, while many things that he 
must have are made far more dear by it. 

“A good wheat buyer will do every- 
thing possible to make the supply abun- 
dant and the quality excellent. It stands 
to reason then that the interests of the 
farmer and the miller are identical. The 
more wheat the farmer raises the more 
the miller can buy and the better the 
quality the greater the worth. On the 
other baat if the miller is able to dis- 
pose of his flour to good advantage the 
more money he has to hand over to the 
farmer. Therefore the two classes are 
similarly affected by the same great laws 
of trade. The miller should have the 
privilege of disposing of the farmer’s 
wheat, made into flour anywhere in the 
world, unhampered by any restrictive 
laws. So, too, should the farmer be per- 
mitted to gather his o—— from every 

uarter of the earth unfettered by any 

uty, so that he can grow wheat success- 
fully and with as little expense as possible 
and sell to the miller at prices that will en- 
able the latter to compete with the Eng- 
lish miller, who buys wheat at his pleas- 
ure from Russia, India, Australia and, in 
fact, the whole world. 

“Now as to the miller buying wheat in 
the great markets, Chicago, for instance, 
I will simply say that I see no money in 
it, during the season of lake navigation 
at least. The low water freights show 


that the wheat or flour should go east | d 


via the lakes—the most economical route. 
If the wheat or flour goes east via 
Goshen, it must go all-rail at an expense 
of 10c per bbl, and at present much more 
than this, over the lake rate from Chi- 
cago or Duluth. Even in winter this low 
lake freight operates to our injury, as 
the wheat is stored and the holder awaits 
the opening of navigation. The miller 
is debarred from shipping by lake from 
Toledo, as the railroads not only charge 
a high local rate to that point, but would 
also charge ahigh local rate from Chi- 
cago on the wheat in case the flour was 
not given to them for through shipment. 
I believe, therefore, neither in buying 
Chicago wheat nor Chicago options. 
Some millers argue that if they make 
large sales of flour they must protect 
themselves by buying options. The 
miller’s sales should be limited by the 
stock of wheat he has on hand and that 
he has a reasonable certainty of getting. 
If he is protected by an option and wheat 
should decline all the profit on the sale 
of his flour would be lost. It is vastl 
better, in my opinion, to carry the pow f 
wheat in your own elevator, even if you 
have to work on borrowed capital. Then 
when farmers have not time to deliver 
wheat you will not be obliged to spring 
the price out of all reason to get enough 
to supply your regular trade. 

“T read in one of the Chicago dailies 
not pong ago that Chas. Pillsbury, previ- 
ous to his departure for the east, had 
signed checks to the amount of a million 
or two to buy wheat. Thisis an extrem- 
ly easy way of buying wheat and I would 
suggest it to the Indiana millers, but 
fear that their banks would be unwilling 
to cash their checks when drawn for 
such large amounts. Very likely, how- 
ever, Michigan and Ohio millers would 
meet with no such trouble. 

“The wheat buyer should not be too 
talkative. Let the other fellow have his 
ree as all men and some women like to 
talk. My first experience in business 
was in a hardware store, and the first 
customer I had wanted to purchase a 
razor. He picked out the cheapest one 
in stock, a 50-cent razor, and you can 
very well imagine that it wasa poor one, 
as it was then war times and anything 
of worth came high. He explained to 
me, however, that it was an excellent ar- 
ticle, as in looking at it his face appeared 
exactly straight up and down. I had hard 
work to ag my face straight, I assure 
you. He told me afterward that the 
razor was a most miserable affair, but he 
could find no fault with me, as I had not 
said a word about it. 

“In conclusion, gentlemen, don’t fail 
to buy wheat on the breaks and sell flour 
on the bulges, and you will make your 


wife happy and yourself rich.” 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
It was 2 o’cloek instead of 1:30, the ap- 
pointed time, when the meeting was 


=—S 


Mr. Servoss, of Milford, Ind., an 
the discussion of the subject, “The t 
Milling Wheat for this Section,” saying 
that the millers in his section had great 
difficulty about securing the best mill- 
ing wheat from farmers, as the latter 
would grow the varieties which brought 
the greatest yield per acre and the ele- 
vator men abetted them, instead of 
looking out for the millers’ interest. He 
thought that by organization it would be 
possible to dictate what sorts of wheat 
should be grown. He furthermore said 
that they did not mill the wheat grown 
in his locality but shipped it to Toledo. 
This was the Pool wheat. The Hybrid 
and Egyptian varieties were best for 
milling. In the south of the state Fultz 
was grown and was a fair milling wheat, 
but farmers were giving it up for sorts 
yielding more. 

Mr. Barnett, of Springfield, O., spoke 
in favor of the Mediterranean and Lan- 
caster varieties 
and told of the suc- 
cess which had at- 
tendedthe growing 
of Theiss wheat ob- 
tained by him from 
Hungary, saying 
that it produced 
15, 20, 30 and even 
40 per cent more 





§ than other vari- 
“Mle eties, was very 
W. B. KNICKERBOCKER. hard and apparent- 


ly did not deteriorate. He found that 
smooth wheat, except Fultz, would not 


oO. 
“Methods of Selling—Should Associa- 
tions Establish Their Own Agencies?” 
was the next subject brought up, and H. 
F. Colby, of Dowagiac, Mich., said: “The 
thing that is of the greatest importance 
is to make good flour, and when we make 
good flour it is pretty well sold. The 
matter of selling flour is one that has 
been considerably discussed. We can 
all make good flour and can sell it, but 
the trouble is to sell it at a price that 
will give us a fair profit. In the first 
place, I am decidedly opposed to selling 
flour through a broker. Iam consistent 
about that because I don’t employ any. 
We have not sold any flour through a 
broker for a long time and we have only 
shipped one car that was not sold when 
it left the mill. I think there ;is 
no greater fraud or humbuggery 
than this selling through a_ broker. 
It is to the interest of every broker in 
Boston, for instance, to depress the price 
of flour and to keep in with the buyer. 
They care a good deal for the man they 
deal with, but if they can manage -to 
swindle the man from whom they get 
the flour they will doso. You can not 
make a _ broker honest unless 
you can make it to his interest 
to be so. If the flour has to besold by a 
broker, it should be sold by one em- 
ployed on a salary.” 

Mr. Colby further argued for the ad- 
visability of all millers selling their own 
flour and said: ‘I hope the time will 
come when an agency can be established 
in Boston and New York by both the 
winter wheat and spring wheat men, so 
that we can all sell our own goods.” 

Mr. Carr: “If you don’t sell through a 
broker, how do you sell?” 

Mr. Colby: “We have one customer to 
whom we sold flour 28 years ago, another 
in New Hampshire to whom we have 
sold for 29 years, and another to whom 
we have sold for 20 years. We keep our 
customers, that is all.” Cheughbar) 

It was moved by Mr. Loughrey that 
the rest of the program be dispensed 
with in order to give time for consider- 
ing the Butterworth bill and the motion 
was adopted. In order to get the bill 
properly before the convention the fol- 
lowing resolution was read: 


Whereas, A bill has been introduced in con- 
ess by the Hon. Benjamin Butterworth, of 
hio, to prevent what is known as option deal- 
ing in cultural products, and 

ereas, The various commercial exchanges 
of the country have allowed this feature of trade 
to assume complete mastery of their transactions, 
wiping out of all calculations each and every le- 
gitimate influence, thereby menacing the busi- 
ness of every dealer in these products, whether 
manufacturer or producer. 
Resolved, That this convention is h in 
favor of the immediate passage of the Butter- 
worth bill. 


After the reading of the resolution a 
motion to adopt it was seconded and it 
appeared likely to go through without 
discussion. At this point Mr. Hawks of 
Goshen, said: “I am opposed to the 








to order, 


again called 


passage of the resolution and think we 





should wait until the meeting of the 
National Association and bring the mat- 
ter up then.” 

Mr. Carr: “That will be too late.” 
O.K. Griffith: “I think this is the pro 
er time to introduce it, for there is noth- 
ing that is so opposed to the best inter- 
ests of the milling business as this thing 
of dealing in options. It is, of course, 
hardly possible that we shall get what 
we need, but it will be a step in the 
right direction. This selling of future 
wheat is what is depressing and demor- 
alizing the flour market so that you can 
do nothing. This selling of options 
makes a fictitious price. There is no 
real value attached to the price made in 
Chicago. Last week I read that there 
was a syndicate formed in Chicago to 
raise $1,500,000 to break wheat down, 


announce themselves. So far as they 
have given.expression to their opinions 
through the milling papers, they are 
nearly all opposed to it and in favor of 
the Butterworth bill, and I would like to 
hear from other gentlemen on the floor.” 

Mr. Snodgrass, of Marion, Ind., a grain 
buyer who likened himself to a goat 
among a flock of sheep, said: “I am di- 
rectly opposed to the Butterworth bill 
(applause). I have read the bill and am 
afraid that it is ‘burnt fingers’ that have 
caused the author to introduce it. This 
option trading is very much misunder- 
stood. I heard men talking here this 
morning about trading in futures, but I 
will venture to say that no one has ever 
done so who didn’t get his wheat if he 
wanted and asked for it. No man ever 
traded on the Chicago board that didn’t 
get just what he bargainedfor. If you 
want good grades of wheat you rely on 
Chicago inspection for them.” The 
speaker then went on and described the 
operations of trading in futures as prac- 
ticed on the Chicago board and said: 
“Take the case of a country grain buyer. A 
farmer goes to him and says, “What are 

ou paying for wheat?” Seventy cents. 
Why is he paying 70c? Because he can 
ship it to Toledo and get 73c. Why does 
the Toledo man pay 73c? Because he 
can ship to Liverpool and get 75c.” 

M. H. Davis, Shelby, O.: “Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to a point of order. We are 
not here to advertise the Chicago board 
of trade, but to discuss matters of inter- 
est to millers.” 

Mr. Snodgrass: “I am willing to be 
called to order. The point I was anxious 
to make was that the bill is impractica- 
ble. How are you going to distinguish 
between option trading and regular. You 
can not do so. It is nonsensical from its 
inception.” 

At this point, for the better informa- 
tion of the members of the convention, 
a copy of the bill was read, and at its con- 
clusion W. C. Brown, of Fostoria, said: 

“Voicing the sentiments of the Isaac 
Harter Co., of Fostoria, we are radically 
opposed to the passage of’ the Butter- 
worth bill. We are not influenced in 
any way by any highly moral ideas on. 
the subject, but this is a matter of busi- 
ness with every miller here. There is 
hardly a day in our business but that we 
are compelled to use option trading. 
Mind you, we do it in self-preservation. 
Please understand me that I am not op- 
posed to the restriction of gambling. I 
am opposed to that feature of option 
trading which makes it possible for men 
to gamble. The Butterworth bill elim- 
inates option trading at one fell swoop. 
Now, it is not an infrequent thing for us 
to sell 10,000 bbls of flour in one day 
when we have not a single bushel of 
wheat to make it. Weare impressed with 
the idea that the sale is a good one, and 
we feel that we can get wheat at such a 
figure that the sale will net us 10 cents 
per barrel. Well, we have our own op- 
erator in our offices, and we telegraph our 
broker at Toledo to buy 50,000 bus 
May wheat. We know that if cash 
wheat goes up a cent May will go 
with it, and if cash wheat goes up 
a cent we sell May against it, so that we 
are perfectly safe. Suppose we have to 
‘o on the market: We want tosell 10,000 
bis of flour and it is impossible for us 
to buy any wheat on option. Why then 
we are at the mercy of the market. I 
maintain, Mr. President, that instead of 
being a source of gambling, it is a source 
of protection. ‘Is therea miller here who 
pays Chicago or Toledo prices for his 
wheat? We take our time to buy it, we 





sell flour say at a profit of 10¢ per bbl, 


and I think it is time for the millers to} posed 





and it makes no difference to us whether 
the price of wheat goes to 10 cents or to $10, 
because we are absolutely safe. Another 


thing: We have just given a contract 
for an elevator to store 500, bus of 
grain, but there is not a miller here 
who has nerve enough nor have we 
nerve enough to store wheat on a cash 
market. Weare then left more at the 
mercy of the gamblers than ever. Let 
us suppose that the Butterworth bill, 
has passed: We have got to buy and 
carry the wheat we n The natural 
consequence is that the wheat is shipped 
to the seaboard, New York say, and is 
stored there. The millers on Staten 
Island then have the wheat and the 
flour man has got wind. I say, Mr. 
President, that Iam not opposed to re 
stricting option gambling, but I am op- 
to the present Butterworth bill 
which makes it im ible for a miller 
to protect himself in a legitimate way. 
The Isaac Harter Co. is opposed to it, 
and I trust that the gentlemen here wil! 
weigh the matter carefully before it 
comes toa vote. We havea large capac- 
ity and know what its effect would be, 
and I tell you that I believe we should 
find our business very severely menace 
if the Butterworth bill is passed. 
member we are in favor of eliminating 
the gambling element, but we are not in 
favor of restricting ourselves in the hon- 
est pursuit of our business.” 

r. Coombs: “Have not the courts 
ruled that these deals which you have 
been describing are illegal and are gam- 
bling transactions?” 

Mr. Brown: “Not that I am aware 
of. 

Mr. Schumacher: “It seems to me that 
the gentleman advocates gambling for 
the purpose of stopping gambling. If | 
want to stop an evil. I cut the dog’s tail 
off right behind his head. (Cheers and 
laughter). I have done a successful 
business since 1856, and I have never 
been mixed up in any such transaction 
as the gentleman advocates. I may be 
old-fogey, but that isthe way I do busi- 
ness and that is the way I have made 
money.” 

Mr. Brown: “Did the gentleman make 
it out of flour or oatmeal?” 

Mr. Schumacher: “A trust is all right 
if you are in it—in on the ground floor.” 


(Applause). 

Mr. Brown: “I don’t think a gentle 
man who is in a trust should have any 
thing to say about open trading.” 

Mr. Merchantell: “Iam more in favor 
of the bill than I ever was, because the 
gentlemen have explained their opera 
tions so well. A few years ago option 
trading was a success. Chicago made it 
a success. But look at the Fidelity bank 
managers in Cincinnati. They are serv 
ing out their time now as a result of op- 
tion trading. There is a man in our 
county who made $8,000 in option trad 
ing and now is worth less than nothing, 
and I know of lots of men who have lost 
their homes and all they had through it.” 

Mr. Hawks: “I do believe this is a free 
country. I do believe that if the gentle 
men advocate the passage of the Butter 
worth bill, they advocate the passage of 
something that they know nothing 
about. I believe that Mr. Hutchinson 
has got brains and can injure millers 
just as much by gobbling up cash wheat 
as by dealing in options.” 

Mr. Carr: “A few days ago I took oc- 
casion to go to the banks in our town 
to find out how much money had been 
lost in our county in gambling in Chi- 
cago. They figured it up and told me 
that it was over $600,000 in the last fif- 
teen years. I was thunderstruck. We 
have a number of men down there who 
have been broken up and lost their 
homes, and I think there are people here 
that can point out men who put their 
money into Chicago and lost their 
homes. There are people, too, who have 
lost their mills through it. I am just 
like Mr. Schumacher. I am going to 
conduct my business without going to 
Chicago, and I want to inform Mr. Brown 
that I have been milling for 25years and 
I never made any money in that way. 
I can sell 10,000 bbls flour, but I don’t 
want to do it as Mr. Brown does, jump 
into the market and sell it without hav- 


i it.” 

i. Davis: “For the last three years, 
Mr. President, I have wondered what 
was the influence that was cutting Mr. 








Continued on Page 561. 
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AGRARIAN RUSSIA. 


Stepniak’s Mournful Views Compared 
With Optimistic Figures from - 
the Russian Government 
—Other Data. 





During George Kennan’s recent visit 
to Minneapolis, he gracefully yielded to 
an interview on Russian grain cultiva- 
tion, which many of our readers no doubt 
remember. Since then much new ma- 
terial bearing upon the subject has come 
to hand, including the work of the noted 
Russian revolutionist, Stepniak, as well 
as many interesting crop figures from 
Russian, German and English newspa- 
pers. Accordingly we are prepared this 
week with a “symposium” on the agrarian 
conditions of Russia in all their varying 
details. In considering the Russian 
agrarian question one is reminded of 
two notable modern paintings, called the 
“Appian Way Ancient” and the “Appian 
Way Modern.” One represents as pass- 
ing through that famous Roman thor- 
oughfare a royal procession, to the bril- 
liant chariots of which are chained 
dusky slaves. The other shows a rough 
road, overrun with weeds and entirely 
divested of all past splendor, being al- 
most mournful in its bareness. Were a 
moralist to name the paintings he would 
doubtless call them respectively “Cause” 
and “Effect.” The Russian peasants of 
today, if accounts may be believed, are 
similar slaves, dragged to the chariots of 
a rich and powerful empire, and unless 
their condition. be soon ameliorated, 
there is danger that Russia, like Rome, 
may have her Appian way with all its 
direful consequences. 

Nowhere in all Europe does the agra- 
riun situation attain so much importance 
as in the country of the czar. Her agri- 
cultural class constitutes 82 per cent of 
the entire population, representing 63,- 
000,000 of people, Ireland following 
with 63 per cent. Itcan readily be seen, 
therefore, that the agricultural question 
in both these countries, but more espe- 
cially in Russia, is of paramount im- 
portance. Of the peculiar forms of 
Russian local government, with its self- 
governing mir, or township, and the 
communistic system of land tenure, 
with its periodical equalizations and di- 
visions, Mr. Kennan has in general en- 
lightened us. It remains for Stepniak 
to fill in the lights and shadows in his 
ardent revolutionary style. 

The emancipation act of Feb. 19,1861, 
enfranchised and settled the economic 
conditions of the former serfs of the no- 
bility. This was followed, in 1866, by 
another act, settling the conditions of 
the other half of the rural population, 
the former state peasants. By the first 
act the freed peasants were endowed 
with small parcels of land, taken out of 
the estates of their masters, the idea of 
the government being to keep up the 
system of great landlords and at the 
same time to create about them a class 
of resident owners. But if it was the 
object to make the latter independent 
of the former, the plan was a failure. 
The land was so meagrely appropriated 
that the peasants are obliged to work 
upon the estates of their masters in ad- 
dition to their own, in order that they 
may support themselves. Into this 
condition of the social scale Stepniak 
and his fellow-sympathizers contend 
that the government has thrown its 
weight for the benefit of the capitalist 
class. The means by which it is claimed 
this has been accomplished are the 
railways and the public credit. The in- 
deb ess of the railway companies in 
Russia, as shown by reliable figures, is 
alarming, the total of railway debts in 
1884 being about one and a halt times 
asmuch as the entire revenue of the 
state. The reason for this is that the 
government has not only advanced 
enormous loans to these corporations 
but has also made up the deficiencies of 
those not profitable, while leaving the 
profits of the successful lines to their 
stockholders. The peasants, who con- 
tribute 83 per cent of the financial 
budget, are therefore really bearing this 
burden. Notonly is this so, but the 
statistics of railroad travel show that 
passengers of the third class form 83 
per cent of the whole and pay 67 per cent 
of all the receipts for fares, the peasants 


throughout the empire in search of 
work. 

With respect to the public credit Step- 
niak shows how dangerously enormous 
the increase of the money power has be- 
come. The money sent from the centers 
to the provinces in the fall of the year, 
is used by the capitalists in negotiating 
direct with the producers. At that time 
the granaries of the peasants are filled 


They themselves were peasan 
who have been more fortunate than the 
and whose wealth has served 
only to stimulate them to increase it in 
every possible manner. 
er class of money loaners in the 
landlords, the remnants of the ol 
bility, but as a rule their influence is not 
so great. The petty capitalists, who are 
also the business men of the village, 


There is anoth- 


and the amount of grain which the farm- 
er intends to keep for his own use is de- 
termined principally by his need of 
money. The greater the amount of mon- 
ey thrown upon the market the easier 
will be the capitalists’ chances of secur- 
ing the most of the harvest, leaving as 
little as possible behind them for local 
consumption. At this point it generally 
happens that the state makes a new issue 
of paper-money, the currency thereupon 
inflated and the capitalist is 
correspondingly benefited. In the three 
months of the autumn market season 
the exchequer issues 86 per cent of the 
paper money of the year, thereby causing 
a marked depreciation of the credit ruble. 
Strange to say, however, this depreciation 
does not reach the grain fields where the 
bargains are being carried on, but is felt 
only in the financial centres. Paper 
money has been issued by the govern- 
ment in such large 
tween 1864 and 1 ) 
lost 29 per cent of its buying power in 
the world’s markets. Nevertheless in 
the villages, or the interior markets, it 
scarcely depreciated. Then, again, so 
much of the grain thus purchased is ex- 
ported that the producers have been in- 
jured; for, comparing the increase of the 
population with the increase of the 
grain export, it is found that the food 
supply available for peasant families has 
fallen off, on an average, 14 
Nor is this all, but the best wheat and 
the best rye is taken for export. Your 
average peasant, therefore, is pinched 
between the two grindstones of quantity 


uantities that be- 
the credit ruble 


But, it may be asked, has the Russian 
peasant no hold on the fruits of his in- 
Is he a mere machine with no 
control over his actions? Y 
then are the reasons that influence him 
in living upon a starvation basis? It has 
previously been mentioned how in exe- 
cuting the provisions of the emancipa- 
tion act the peasants received altogether 
too small allotments of land. In fact, 
these have been shown to be in some 
cases quite inadequate to provide their 
holders with bread, unless they could 
find employment elsewhere. I 
tral provinces the enfranchised serfs 
have bread for only 200 days in the year, 
and often only for 180. In addition they 
are obliged to pay exceedingly heavy 
In 1871, when the government 


constitute the third class, and occupy a 
position of importance midway between 
the koulaks and the landlords. Loans 
are usually made only to whole villages 
or to peasants’ associations under the 
responsibility of the village. The inter- 
est may well be compared with that of 
Shylock, or something worse. Here is 
an example: In the Nouvosen district of 
the province of Samara the peasants of 
the village of Shendorf, during the win- 
ter of 1880, borrowed from a clergyman 
$3,500, stipulating to pay him in eight 
months $5,200 (50 per cent). In case of 
default they agreed to give the clergy- 
man, pending repayment, 3,500 dessia- 
tines of their land, at an annual rent of 
about five cents per dessiatine. The 
peasants being unable to fulfil their en- 
gagement, the clergyman received the 
entire land fora trivial sum and then re- 
let it to the peasants themselves at-a 
rental of about five rubles per dessiatine. 
In this way he obtained $8,575 on a cap- 
ital of $3,500, or inteyest at the rate of 
about 250 per cent a year. 


Regular money credit is seldom given 
to individual peasants, for a capitalist 
will not trust them without good secu- 
rity. The security that he deems most 
valuable is their work. Agreements 
whereby, in consideration of a loan, a 
peasant binds himself to work at any 
time in the future, are of common occur- 
rence. In fact, the binding power may 
be retained for an indefinite number of 
years. As has been mentioned, the 
harvests fluctuate greatly and in seasons 
of the most prosperity labor is often 
very scarce. Cader the system of ka- 
bala there is no reason why the landlord 
can not secure for himself cheap labor at 
a time when wages are the highest. 
There is another interesting proviso in 
the kabala agreement, which reads that 
“should the debtor be unable or unwill- 
ing to discharge his debt, or a part of it, 
in work, and desire to discharge it in 
ready money, he must pay a prescription 
amounting to four or five times the 
original loan.” These loans are usually 
made in the winter when the need of 
money is the greatest, and in conse- 
quence the difference between the 
wages of the laborers who are engaged 
in the summer and those hired in the 
winter is often very striking. The two 
classes may be seen frequently at similar 
work in the same field. 

Examples might be multiplied indefi- 


appointed an imperial commission to in- 


most irremediable indebtedness. When 








traveling here, there and everywhere 


quire into the condition of the peasantry, | nitely to show that the rate of interest 
the startling information was elicited | on loans every where in Russia is exceed- 
that in the 37 provinces of European | ingly exorbitant. The result is to leave 
Russia the former state peasants, s0-|the peasant in worse straits than be- 
called, pay in taxes 92.75 per cent of the|fore, and it is not unusual for him 
average net produce of their land. The/to be obliged to meet the loan with 
former serfs are very much worse off.| another, thereby becoming chained to 
They have to pay a total taxation | the money-loaner for the rest of his days. 
amounting on an average to 198.25 per|So great is this bondage that in some 
cent of the net produce of their land.| provinces whole villages are given in 
In other words, the one class has to give} bondage for years at a time to money- 
up to the state almost all that the land|loaners. There is still another form of 
granted them is capable of producing, bondage which has come to light, partic- 
and the other class to pay almost twice/ ularly in the province of Kieff. The 
as much as their holdings yield them.|landlord advances 18 rubles, for which 
There are some state peasants who pay | he receives in place of interest two days’ 
only from 30 to 40 per cent, but on the} work per week. 
other hand there are others who pay/day he is mulcted 50 copecks. When 
150 per cent. Some enfranchised serfs | these mulcts amounts to 9 rubles, anoth- 
pay only 76 per cent; others pay 250 or|er day a week is added by way of inter- 
300 per cent, and in the province of Nov- 
gorod, according to an official statement, 
a certain class of peasants, by supporting | ey advances. 
themselves elsewhere, pay taxes amount-| money loaners demand as securities ag- 
ing to 565 per cent of the yield of their | ricultural implements, cattle and land. 
land! Add to this the ever-varying con-| Statistics show that in some regions of 
ditions of Russian harvests, and you have | central Russia cattle and horses are in 
a striking picture of Russian misery. consequence fast decreasing. 
But this is only the background of the} ant may often be obliged to part with 
picture. The Russian peasants have | his land piece by piece, or lease it to the 
coined a term, kabala, that denotes a|money-loaners for long 
far worse bondage. ‘The word means] province careful investigation has dis- 
the dependency of the laborer upon his| closed that .25,258 peasants’ households 
wned some of their land every year. 

another province the peasants have 


the peasant misses a 


est. The women are obliged to do simi- 
lar work in payment of interest for mon- 
In some provinces the 


employer, arising from the former’s al- pa 
n 


the Russian peasant needs money he is| had their land so curtailed that, to use 
not at a loss to know where to go to get | the significant language of the peasant 
it. The most numerous class of money | himself, “the rain falls from your own 
loaners are what are known as koulaks.|roof onto your neighbor’s land.” 





one-third of the rural population of 
Russia, or about 20,000,000 people, are 


agrarian proletarians, landless and home- 
less. At the time of the emancipation 
Russia had no agricultural proletarians. 
An Por aay aN of this slavery— 
interesting to Russia’s competitors in 
the grain trade—is that the enslaved 
t does much poorer work than the 
free peasant. Where the latter har- 
vests five the former generally harvests 
four or four and one-half stacks, and 
his work is much less careful and clean. 
Stepniak also claims that the rate of mor- 
tality is increasing. He shows that it 
fluctuates between 35.4 and 37.3 per 
thousand, and is 100 per cent greater 
than in Sweden, 112 per cent greater 
than in Norway and 64 per cent greater 
than in Great Britain. A mortality ex- 
ceeding only 17 per thousand is consid- 
ered by reputable physicians an abnorm- 
mal death-rate, due to some preventable 
cause. The congress of the Society of 
Russian Surgeons, at an annual meeting 
in December, 1885, expressed the opinion 
that the primary cause of their coun- 
try’s mortality was a deficiency of food 
(bread). It was there shown that the 
mortality over a large area of open 
country is greater than in the towns, 
and that the number of able-bodied 
young men is decreasing at an alarming 
rate. One very natural relief from such 
distressing agrarian conditions as the 
above, suggests Stepniak, would be to 
give the peasants more land. Russia 
still has abundant fields lying idle, less 
than one-third of the land capable of 
cultivation being held by the peasantry. 
“Were the fields of European Russia 
cultivated as are those of Great Brit- 
ain,” says E. Reilus in volume five of the 
Geographie Universelle, “Russia would 
produce, instead of 650,000,000 hectoli- 
tres of corn annually, about five mill- 
iards, which would be sufficient to feed 
a population of 500,000,000 souls.” In 
European Russia the cultivated land is 
only about 21 per cent of the whole area. 
In Great Britain it is 61 per cent and in 
France 83 per cent. 


VIEWED BY THE MINISTRY OF FINANCE, 


The railway department of the Russian 
ministry of finance has recently issued a 
comprehensive monograph, which speaks 
in most hopeful terms of Russia’s cereal 
product. This, though dealing only in- 
directly with the agrarian conditions of 
the country, is as optimistic in tone as 
Stepniak’s views are the reverse. It con- 
tains much of interest to grain dealers of 
this country. The report begins by show- 
ing in figures how Russia’s corn trade has 
been increasing without intermission for 
a quarter of a century. This increase, 
says the report, evidently bearing Step- 
niak in mind, “shows that those com- 
plaints of the decadence of our agricult- 
ure, to which we are accustomed to list- 
en, have no foundation.” From 1883 to 
1889 the average of the net harvests of 
European Russia po including the Po- 
lish provinces) had risen 8 per cent over 
what they were during 1870-79, and the 
average of export 20.5 per cent. This 
increase in exports, the report is very 
careful to state, was not to the detriment 
of the population, “since during that 
same period of time the amount con- 
sumed within the country per head in- 
creased from 13.18 to 13.53.” Here again 
the views of the government and its crit- 
ics clash prominently. Then follows a 
table showing the differénce between 
Russia — the United States in the av- 
erage quantity of cereals produced year- 
ly during the period 1883-87: 

Russia, United States, 

bus. bus 





Wheat ~----.-.....-..... 218,110,000 455,040,000 
ITS -- 663,040,000 25,456,000 
Oats. 436,160,000 609,280,000 
Barley._.....--....----- 158,400,000 73,216,000 
EEE 17,310,000 1,702,150,060 


The average yearly exports of the two 
countries during the same period in mill- 
ions of pouds (a poud heing equivalent 
to 36 lbs avoirdupois) were: 














United 

ussia. States. 

*Wheat 130.8 213.9 
Rye 75.1 3.6 
Oats 51.3 2.7 
Barley 4 0.9 
21.9 81.2 





*Of the wheat My ge from Russia only from 
2 to 8 per cent was in the form of flour. while from 
the United States 86 per cent was in that form. 

. The above figures indicate better than 
words that, as compared with the pro- 
duction of rye, Russia’s wheat product 





“Mir-eaters” is the suggestive name they | great has this absorption of land into 
go by among their enforced patrons.|the hands of the koulaks become, that 


is quite small. That Russia grows 28 
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times as much rye as the United States 
is due to the fact that the sandy soil in 
both northern and southern Russia is 
unfavorable to the cultivation of any- 
thing else. Herein lies Russia’s inferior- 
ity, wheat of course being the most 
precious of cereals. Then again, maize, 
which constitutes a valuable food for 
cattle, is two-thirds exported from Rus- 
sia, while in our country, whose product 
is nearly 300 times as great, only 4 per 
cent is exported. Russia’s progress in 
export of all the different species of ce- 
reals during the last twenty years is 
shown to have been remarkably uniform. 
Since 1867 the export of wheat has in- 
creased 100 per cent; rye has increased 
267 per cent; oats, 314 per cent; barley, 
511 per cent, and maize, 519 per cent. 
The export of wheat, although it trebled 
between 1886 and 1888, has of all the 
cereal exports increased the least. 

In another way Russia’s agricultural 
eminence is shown. During the period 
from 1883 to 1887 the exports from all 
grain exporting countries rose to an an- 
nual average of about 913,300,000 pouds. 
Of this great total the largest contingent, 
322,510,000 pouds, or 35.5 per cent, was 
furnished by Russia. he United 
States came second with 302,300,000 
pouds (33.1 per cent.) Roumania, India 
and Austria-Hungary followed. As re- 
gards the rye product alone, Russia 
supplies the foreign markets with 87.9 

r cent of the total quantity they buy. 

ussia’s contribution of oats is about as 
important, amounting to 67.1 per cent. 
She also supplies 52.2 per cent of barley, 
or more than any other country. 

The report then particularizes on the 
subject of wheat and exults over the 
fact that Russia had an advantage over 
America in her two excellent harvests of 
1887 and 1888, although still at a disad- 
vantage when the average of the five 
years, 1883-87, is taken. It says further 
that, “influenced by low prices, Ameri- 
can farmers are abstaining from any in- 
crease of the growth of wheat,” and 
gleefully points to an analogous experi- 
ence in British India. The cost of the 
a ae of a poud of winter wheat in 

ussia isshown to be 8 copecks less than 
in the United States but 10 copecks 
more than in India. The cost of trans- 
portation by railway tothe sea from the 
centers.of production is about the same 
in the three countries. The poud of 
wheat, transportation included, deliv- 
ered in the London market, costs the 
Russian producer 2 copecks less than the 
Indian and 8 copecks less than the 
American producer. However, the ad- 
vantage of the Russian farmer is un- 
fortunately obliterated by the commis- 
sions of middlemen and others and lack 
of organization in putting the grain on 
the market. This the report of the min- 
istry of finance deplores as very injuri- 
ous to the trade. A table is adduced to 
show the gradual alteration of the rela- 
tive position of the grain-exporting 
Se on the English market, as fol- 
ows: 


United States, Russia, India, Australia, 
per cent. per cent. per — per cent, 


1968-72 _...... 29.3 34.5 : 7 
1873-77 --.---. 45.4 19.0 5.0 3.0 
1878-82 --...__ 60.2 11.7 7.4 4.6 
1888-87 --..... 46.4 14.7 18.6 5.5 


Following upon the heels of this val- 
uable monograph of the ministry of 
finance, comes the February report of 
Consul-General Crawford, of St. Peters- 
burg, to this government, which is based 
upon an extract from the “Annual Re- 
view of Rural Economy in Russia,” pub- 
lished by the ministry of imperial do- 
mains. It is valuable for the following 
table, showing the total production of 
Russian cereals in 1889, as compared 
with that of the two preceeding years: 

Grain. 1887, 1888, 1889, 
bus. bus, bus. 
Rye.-.....---.--- 750,000,000 711,000,000 615,000,000 

inter wheat... 99,600,000 112,200,000 42,000,000 
Spring wheat___.. 180,600,000 186,000,000 160,800,000 
Oats -.._..._...... 621,000,000 549,000,000 540,000,000 
Barley —-.--.---. 169,200,000 159,000,000 121,200,000 
2,500 
60,600, 

The crops of spring wheat and oats, 
while considerably less than those of 
’88 and 87, are nevertheless regarded as 
satisfactory. The crop of winter wheat, 
however, for 1889 is 27,600,000 bus less 
than that of ~ year during the period 
from 1883 to ’87. This, ether with 
the exports of wheat from Russia since 
the first of this year, would lead one to 


make .a moderate estimate for Russian | po 
exports during 1890. A recent estimate 
of C. Kains Jackson in the Mark Lane 


Express, 9,300,000 qrs, is on such a 
basis. The editor of Beerbohm’s List, 
however, predicts an export from Russia 
during the present season of 10,000,000 
qrs. The total Russian export of wheat 
in 1889 was about 13,500,000 qrs. 

RUSSIAN ELEVATORS. 

The unusually large decrease in Rus- 
sia’s grain product of 1889 has given rise 
to the, prevalent report in American 
daily papers that the grain trade of that 
country is steadily and seriously declin- 
ing. me discussions of the subject 
have been carried so far as to present 
various causes of the alleged decline. 
This is unreasonable. Nobody doubts 
that the Russian trade is suffering from 
abominable abuses, but those who claim 
that they mark its ruin are allowing 
their logic to run into reductio ad ab- 
surdum. The most conspicuous abuses 
at present are the heavy charges exacted 
by the middlemen from exporters, the 
high railway tariffs and the adulteration 
of grain by Jewish and Russian agents 
at the various ports on the Black sea and 
elsewhere. The latter abuse is probably 
the most serious. Attempts to remedy 
the evil are, however, well under way in 
the erection of elevators after the Amer- 
ican plan at Odessa, St. Petersburg 
and other grain centers. The past year 
has witnessed the workings of the first 
elevator in Russia, at Eletz. This is lo- 
cated at the junction of three railways 
and has a capacity of 36,000 qrs. Unfort- 
unately it is reported to have been unsuc- 
cessful, being said to have sunk $11,200. 


This, however, has not deterred 
the erection of other elevators, 
one of the most important of 


which is on the maritime canal at 
St. Petersburg. It was finished last De- 
cember and has a capacity of 75,000 qrs. 
The furnishings are et f to be on the 
most approved American pattern and 
the largest steamers are capable of being 
loaded underneath it at the rate of 14,000 
pouds an hour. The elevator ple pay 
the railway charges on produce sent 
them and advance money on the proper- 
ty stored. Their charges are said to be 
reasonable. At Odessa, if all reports 
may be believed, considerable activity is 
being manifested with respect to eleva- 
tor construction. The provincial board 
of Kherson, it is reported, has decided 
to construct two elevators, one of which, 
to cost $210,000 and be of 640,000 bus 
capacity, will be built in a suburb of 
Odessa for the storing of the farmers’ 
grain. The other, with a capacity of 
320,000 bus, will be erected in the port 
itself, at a cost of $315,000, and will be 
adapted for cleaning, drying and venti- 
lating grain. The object in constructing 
the latter is to regulate the supplies 
coming down the Dnieper on barges that 
carry over 30 per cent of all the grain of 
the province of Kherson. The construc- 
tion of the elevators was to begin not 
later than Feb. 1 of this year. It is also 
announced that another elevator is being 
undertaken at Odessa by the directors 
of the Southwestern railway company. 
Its capacity will be 130,000 qrs, the cost 
$250,000, and it will be cae for use in 
August. Nine other elevators of smaller 
capacity are being projected by the same 
company, to be located at different points 
along the railway. The advisability of 
building a 75,000 qr elevator in the dis- 
trict of Perecipe is also discussed. 

A seaport fast rivaling Odessa in im- 
portance is that of Novorossisk on the 
northern coast of the Caucasus. Its in- 
habitants now number 8,000, and the 
port possesses the great advantage of al- 
ways being open to navigation. Two 
wooden piers have been built for vessels 
to load from. On one pier a high level 
railway has been made, so that grain can 
be shot direct into the ships’ holds. 
Warehouses with a capacity of 65,000 
tons of grain have been constructed, and 
are connected by rail with the piers. 
Electric lights facilitate loading by night 


000} and vessels are thus able to clear rapid- 


ly. In the first six months of ’89, 70 
steamers, not counting those engaged in 
the coasting trade, cleared with grain 
cargoes, 46 of which were British ships. 
The value of the grain exported during 
that period was $3,000,000. Nearly 400 
Russian vessels called at the port in the 
same time. The fertile plains of the north- 
ern Caucasus region are directly tribu- 
a8 and great results are expected of the 
r 


Railways are being extended every- 
where over the most prosperous portions 





of Russia, and especially is the railway 
network being spread around the Cau- 
casus and the Black sea harbors. One 
branch of the great Vlada-kaukas sys- 
tem, soon to be built, will cost 27,000,000 
rubles (the ruble equals 66c). This sys- 
tem traverses the very fertile black- 
earth district of the northern Caucasus, 
a region covering an area of nearly 5,000 
square miles, but containing only 3,000,- 
000 people. The Southwestern railway 
company also proposes to extend its sys- 
tem of railway communication into the 
interior, thus greatly contributing to 
the extension of the export trade. 
Railway freight rates, however, still 
continue to be a fruitful subject of com- 
plaint, especially from grain-dealers and 
millers in the interior. Russian papers 
of recent date have many complaints to 
make on this score. One inland miller is 
uoted as declaring that to send flour to 
ndon cost him, including all charges, 
at the rate of 20 cents a poud (36 lbs). 
To ship to-London via Odessa is said to 
be the cheapest way, that port being 
“situated more favorably in this respect,” 
say the Russian and German papers, 
“than either Budapest or Minneapolis.” 
That the milling and grain industries 
are being encouraged and abetted in 
eastern Europe is evident from recent 
developments. The senate of Finland 
lately enacted that the builders of flour 
mills shall be entitled to state loans at 3 
per cent interest and that all flour mill 
machinery a shall be free of duty 
until 1891. en, also, in Russia, on 
Jan. 10 last, a law was proclaimed per- 
mitting the free import of grain from the 
southern harbors in foreign sacks until 
Jan. 1, 18965. 


Baltimore’s New Elevators. 








The Northern Central railroad, says 
the Commercial Bulletin, has decided 
to replace the burned elevator at Canton, 
and also to erect a local elevator on the 
property of the company in the vicinity 
of Calvert Station. The work will begin 
as early as practicable, and will be 
pushed to a speedy completion. The 
directors have increased the capital 
stock of the road $357,500 for this pur- 
pose. The export elevator at Canton 
will be built on or near the site of the 
one destroyed. It will have a capacity 
of from 1,000,000 to 1,250,000 bus, and 
will do much to relieve the strain now 
put upon the Canton houses. The ap- 
proximate cost will be $300,000. When 
completed, it will be leased and operated 
by the Baltimore Elevator Co. The 
local house to be built by the road, will 
fill a long felt want in the grain trade of 
Baltimore, and one that the grain opera- 
tors have been clamoring for for many 
years. This elevator will be used mainly 
for the storage of oats, though corn also 
will be handled. Heretofore all grain 
brought into Calvert Station on the 
Northern Central and Pennsylvania 
roads has remained in the cars until it 
could be removed by those to whom it 
was consigned. For this purpose con- 
signees were allowed only three days by 
the companies, after which storage 
charges began. Another drawback and 
loss was the lack of facilities for weigh- 
ing the grain upon unloading. Todo 
this one bag in every ten only was weigh- 
ed, and upon this beste the weight of 
the whole cargo was approximated. By 
the building of the elevator every pound 
of grain will be weighed accurately, and 
a great saving will result to the dealer 
and operator. The elevator will have a 
capacity for 250,000 to 300,000 bus, and 
will be built at an estimated cost of 
$150,000. 


Portuguese Wheat and Flour Duties. 








The government of Portugal will make 
an inquiry as regards the quantity .of 
flour stored in the mills and depots on 
Aug. 31 next, and permission is not to 
be granted for the sale for public con- 
sumption of a larger quantity of flour 
from any mill than that which can be 
produced therein in the ordinary course 
of work during a month, unless as re- 
gards the remaining part of such flour, 
it is vbr g that native wheat has been 
purchased in the proportion of 573 lbs 
wheat to 2201bs flour. About the last of 
March a decree was issued fixing a duty 
of 24%4c eee 21-5 lbs on all imports of 
wheaten flour. 





With relation to the singular grain 





and flour legislation of Portugal, the 
Liverpool Corn Trade News prints the 
following from an ig eancg correspondent: 
“The duties and laws relating to the 
import of grain into this country having 
been altered about six times within the 
om two ben and it having finally 
n settled that no person could import 
foreign grain unless he could prove that 
he had bought and milled twice the 
uantity of native-grown grain, have to- 
dey again been altered, so that foreign 
wheat can until August be imported on 
payment of £3 12s 3d per ton duty, pro- 
vided that the miller can, at his usual 
rate of working, grind the grain up to 
that time. The grain not so ground 
must in August be put into bonded 
stores, whence it can only be withdrawn 
in terms of the previous faa This mod- 
ification of the law has only been made 
in time to prevent a serious crisis, as the 
stocks of native-grown wheat of last crop 
are quite exhausted and the mills have 
closed or were closing for the want of 
grain to use. The mills have had a very 
bad year, many having had serious loss- 
es on their trade, and probably not one 
has paidits expenses. Thereason of this 
has been that the government fixed a 
maximum price at which they might sell 
their flour, and also practically a mini 
mum price at which they could buy their 
grain, the margin left being insufficient 
to pay the milling expenses.” 





The Rear of the Procession. 





A few lone, straggling opinions on the 
Butterworth anti-option bill have been 
received since the symposium on the sub- 
ject in our recent issues. The Valley 
City Milling Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
sends the following favorable comment: 

“We have read the Butterworth bill 
carefully, thought about it some, and 
can only say we are decidedly in favor of 
the passage of just such a bill as this, 
and believe that it will be for the best 
interest not only of the producer, but the 
manufacturer and consumer as well. We 
believe that manipulations of the mar- 
kets in grain or any products of the soil 
by gamblers who are really not engaged 
in legitimate business, is very detrimen- 
tal to the persons who are engaged in 
producing and manufacturing raw ma 
terial, and such trading also indirectly 
unsettles commercial relations.” 

The Seiberling Milling Co., of Akron, 
O., also looks upon the measure favor 
ably, writing as follows: 

“We look upon the Butterworth bill 
as one calculated to do more good than 
any that have been introduced during 
the present congress. There can be no 
question that, were speculators at Chi 
cago compelled to regulate their deal- 
ings by the actual amount of wheat, the 
same would be of enormous benefit to 
farmers and millers. During the de 
pression after the first of the year, 
caused by some few persons hammering 
prices, the stability of flour was unset 
tled and prices were far lower than the 
situation warranted. The milling busi 
ness was dead and buyers had no confi 
dence in values, while the loss to the 
farmers by this unnatural depression 
might have been calculated into the 
millions. It is a grand bill and am 
heartily in favor of it.” 


The North Dakota supreme court has 


declared constitutional the act authoriz- 
ing the issuance of seed wheat bonds. 
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ar When making changes inlyour mill, don’t neglect'investigating 
= | Vortex Dust Collector |THE NEW ERA SCALPER 
vi 
the r 
si IT WILL PAY YOU TO DO SO. Write us for list of parties using them, which 
ma will give you an opportunity of seeing them in operation. 
a The Best and Most Successful Dust Collector Manu- |= = 
> e 2 os 
factured for Purifiers, Grain Cleaners, Etc. 3 ¢ 4 
sual a = 3 
x — ; z§ 
ded rs z |: 
wh —_ ej 
ih RRA M & MAMA AA! = = @ 
a \ \ yl = 
the £ ® ™ = 
eg z= a = 
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of » 
ery We own patents The work of this . . g 2 
A covering this col- collector is guar-| 9 oe se 
his lector and guaran- anteed and wewill| §& & 7» 
| a tee every user and allow any one to| ® a S + 
ni purchaser against test it thoroughly; = 5 ps » 
any infringement before paying for E 8 = y 
suits, should any it. o bn 3 > 
be brought. eo 2 = 
- Ww 
g. 5 
he 3 8 ° 
cs 
i 8 SUPERLATIVE PURIFIER MrFe. Co., Temper ine ee Sh. 
aay Made Milwaukee, Wis. 
id , Gentlemen: In answer to your favor of Dec. 21, would our New Era 
of Scalper has been running now for the ot days > Lyd : a oud ons 4 
s, PRICES REASONABLE. Tir dciee "Wit cattns at ctnpanh wepnention 20 oll te wrtkncks ond atv. 
st ing the highest satisfaction. ‘Trusting that your machine will receive the 
16 patronage from the milling fraternity it deserves, we remain 
Te No royalty has been{collected on any Dust Collector of our manufacture. We Yours truly, MILLER, JONES & CO. 
r- challenge anyone to name an instance. 
, For Prices, Erc., ADDRESS FOR CATALOGUE, PRICES, ETC., ADDRESS 
: Vortex Dust Collector Co.,Milwaukee,Wis.|Superlative Purifier Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 








| CLEANING GRAIN 2'teetirinie® 
; is the first principle of 
successful milling. To 


do this, first-class machinery is required. The machines illustrated 
below are unequalled for this purpose. They have been tried in Thou- 
sands of mills and found to fill the requirements. Their work is guar- 
anteed and prices are reasonable. Make no mistake and get the best. 

















_ wes This Separator is manufactured in 
maui aS Se three styles, with or without 
as Oat Separator attachments. 










> a Both upright and horizontal Scourers ie 


eral manufactured. - r = = 


— . ens ees. : : 
KURTH COCKLE SEPARATOR. THE MORGAN SCOURER. 


















For Catalogue, Prices, Etc., Address 
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THE HOLT DUSTLESS PURIFIER. 


LIGENSED UNDER UNITED STATES PATENTS. 





















































No. 384,950. June 19, 1888. | 
No. . 417,676. Dec. 17, 1889. 
No. 422,785. Mch. 4, 1890. 
No. 422,941. Mch. 11, 1890. 
No. 422,942. Mch. 11, 1890. | 
No. 422,948. Mch. 11, 1890. | 
































Send for Circulars and Price List to 


THE KNICKERBOCKER CO., Jackson, Mich. 
—THE GYGLONE— 


DUST ECOLLEETOR 


Since the issuing of our Patents we have re- 
ceived payment of royalties upon over 1,000 Cy- 
clones manufactured by other parties. 
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=+~ceBE SURE THAT YOUR MACHINES ARE BUILT BY:»= => 


THE KNIEKERBOEKER EO. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 
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A. W. HABRIS OIL CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





MANUFACTURERS OF RRI 
VALVE OIL ea 


vA.W. HARRIS? 















sirinthc: 
” AND ENGINE olL 
& 111 10 & 111 . 
4 Eyant s/ ENGINE OIL \o seems 
Mae nck? FOR CVipenct: 
EXTERNAL 


LUBRICATION OF STEAM ENGINES; 


ALSO 
ALSO 


Roller Mill Machine # Dynamo Oils 
SEND FOR TRIAL PACKAGES. 
SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR LARGE QUANTITIES. 


E. P. ALLIS & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





NORTHWESTERN AGENTS. 








MENASHA PULLEYS 


HARDWOOD bent rim and OAK one ARM 
SPLIT PULLEYS, with iron hub. Griped to shaft 
with friction paper bushing. Put on shaft with 
out taking itdown. Made any size. 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


Smallest Split Pulley Made in the World 


Make as small as two inches diameter. 
and only SPLIT LOOSE PULLEY made. 
W. D. Allen & Co, aioe and ~~ eel without oil. Flouring mill A acme as @ specialty 
L. M. Rumsey Mfg. Co . Louis, M: Send for prices and discounts 


Jone 4 Novg MOF. Co. Buia, X.Y Menasha Wood-Split Pulley Co., 


H.N. Bates & Co., mn, Mass. 
Menaeha, Wie. 





BRANCH HOUSES: 





Thos. J. Bell & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Ag 3 Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
L Cole New Orleans. 





Rice Automatic 


NGINES. 


SIMPLE 
COMPOUND, 
Compound-Condensing. 





BORE —"y cxaneie Pern CTC. 


yj FEED WATER HEATERS, 





We make a specialty of erecting complete 


STEAM PLANTS. 


SMITH-VAILE STEAM PUMPS, 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 











_S FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Nero ST:SDENVER. OMAHA. _ST.PAUL. 
ENGINE FOR SALE. 





One 600 Horse Power Corliss Upright 
Compound Engine. 


Diamete: linder 28 inches, 38 inch stroke. Diameter of lo ow pressure oylinder 
6 inches, 8 inch of crank shaft 11 feet. Bean of pames ¥ ee es. Diameter 
of fi wheel, 34 Sect. Rates & Sy Wheel, SS ponte, Bet e complete, in 
order ; Som 1.008 to Lee ‘acur in Shouse; bes ea barrel of four 

with 20 poun of coal. 1 Er potatos toety to 


JOHN B. A. KERN & SON, 


STILWELL’ S 


PATENT LIME EXTRACTING 


Heater # Filter 


COMBINED 


Is the Only Lime Extracting 
Heater that will 


Prevent Seale in §team Boilers 


REMOVING ALL IMPURITIES FROM THE 
WATER BEFORE IT ENTERS 
THE BOILER. 


Thoroughly Tested! 
!/} OMGER - 3,000 


OF THEM IN DAILY USE. 





























This cut is a fac simile of the appearance of a No. 5 Heater at work on ordinary lime water, when 
the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. ; 


illustrated Catalogue Free. 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFG. COMPANY 


DAYTON. OHIO. 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 








— 
COMPLETE MILLING EQUIPMENTS, 


Including Motive Power, Manufactured and Furnished under one Con- 
tract and RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


CENTRIFUGAL REELS. CIRCULAR FLOUR DRESSERS. 
——- qh} ——_ 
MILL SUPPLIES OF EVERY ee. 


-BOITING CLOTH 


























ROLLS REGROUND AND RECORRUGATED ACCURATELY AND PROMPTLY. , 





EAGLE FLOURING MILLS MILWAUKEE wis 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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age Elevators. We invite Inspection of our Designs, and <olicit correspond- 


G. W. CRANE, Manager. G. T. HONSTAIN, Sup’t of Construction. J. H. TROMANHAUSER, Mechanical Engineer, 


THE+CRANE*#COMPANY, 
Contractors # Builders of Grain Elevators. 


Plans and Estimates furnished on application for Transfer, Mixing and Stor- | tas” Address all correspondence to the Company. 


ence respecting the construction and equipment of Grain Elevators. | goo South Fourth Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














FROM THE POPULOUS EAST, FROM THE COUNTRY OF PENN, 
FROM THE ROOMY AND RUSTLING NORTHWEST— 


KuTZTOWN, PA., March 15, 1890. 





they are. Yours, JAS. 8. HEFFNER. state. Respectfully yours, 
AND THE REGIONS BETWEEN—COME THE WORDS OF WISE MEN 


Chicago Office, G4 South Clinton street. 


JoHN T. NovE Mra. Co, Buffalo, N. Y. THE JOHN T. NoyvE Mra. Co., Buffalo, N. 

Gentlemen: Iam well pleased with the Round Reels and Scalpers you Gentlemen: The very successfal and satisfactory manner in which you 
furnished me. You put 9 Reels and 4 Scalpers in my mill to bolt 75 bbls per | have completed and set in operation my mill, I think calls for an expression 
day, while they are bolting 85 to 100 bbls to our entire satisfaction. We have/|of my appreciation of your work and machinery throughout. While I had full 
to praise them for easy running and powe rsaving, for the little room they | confidence in receiving all you promised I did not expect a mill as complete 
take and their large bolting capacity. If I can be of any service to you, by |in all its details as that which you have erected for me, and I now believe I 
recommending the reels, refer any party to us and we will tell them what | have got what your agent promised me, one of the best 100 bb! mills in the 


More of Truth Than Poetry. 


BELOIT, WIis., Jan. 28, 1890. 


. 


L. J. ARTHUR. 


SAYING, NOYE’S ROLLS AND REELS ARE THE BEST. 



















Sa PERFECTION 
Keep your Belts from Slipping DETACHABLE LL LAR ost G 
Rnd Save Your Power by Using FRICTION COVERING for Pulleys, |"=°™ FASTENERS) RARSSAEISS ehh ve 
Satisfaction Pommaint. Seely faviie’. No Rivets. IN THE WORLD. THE BALLE aie pat 





National Pulley Covering Company, BALTIMORE, MD. |°°°%** & 7728, xortnwestern a cts 
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\B\ ES | dS) 
West Wasi ncton St. oN 


GA\TAGD \LUL. 


s OD - FLOUR MILLS, GRAIN ELEVATORS 
iin OTTON SEED,” LINSEED OL MILLS 


SUGAR REFI NERI ES. STARCH **° 
CEMENT WORKS: 
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The Westinghouse Compound Fngine. 


Condensing ot Non-Condensing; 5 to 500 Horse Power. 
We Guarantee the following Fuel Duty: 


The Westin aghouge sto band Engine will develop an Indicated 
H. P. on 2 &% 3-1 Ibs et tak Bee Boor non-con- 
sated), 












arate to 
Sonesng, 5° 1 1 and 9-10ths lbs condensing 
and 150 H.P.; a. ~od not yet test 


Under the following Limiting Conditions : 


Steam Pressure at engine not less than 100 lbs and free exhaust. 
Seren boiler evaporation of 10 lbs of water into dry steam per lb of 


This Engine Stands at the Head of High Duty Per- 
formance, Power for Power. 


THE STANDAFD AUTOMATIC ENGINE. 
83,000 IN USE. 


THE JUNIOR AUTOMATIC ENGINE. 


Cheaper than a Slide Valve Engine, 


The Roney Mechanical Stoker and Smokeless Furnace 


















WESTINGHOUSE, 
CHURGH, KERR & 60. 
ENGINEERS. 


NEW YORK, 
1z Cortiand Street. 


BOSTON, 
S20 Atiamntioc Awe. 


CHICAGO, 
16GC &1658 Lake st. 


PITrrsBURGH, 
Wwestin ghouse Bid. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
M. R. MUCKLE, Jr. & CO., 
cos Chestnut St. 
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1 CANNOT TELL HOW THE TRUTH “MAY BE 
ke 1 SAY THE TALE AS‘TWAS SAID TOME 











“The railroads no longer care for the 
interstate commerce law,” was the re- 
mark of a well-posted mill man. “Do 
you know ig Pn ga was got off the 
commission? ell I was given the in- 
side facts while east recently. Walker 
was really the only member of the com- 
mission whom the railroads feared, and 
several of them agreed that it was to 
their mutual interest to hire him away. 
It was argued by certain officials that no 
matter what his price was, it must be 
paid, as his thorough knowledge of the 
railroad business exerted in behalf of 
the interstate law was a constant men- 
ace to the railroad interest. He was 
finally induced to resign from the com- 
mission, and the large salary he receives 
in his new capacity is supposed to be 
jointly paid by several companies.” “TI 
tell you,” continued the talker, “that the 
railroads do not care a continental about 
the interstate commerce commission. As 
a late illustration of this, I would cite 
the action of Chairman Faithorn, of the 
western traffic association, in permitting 
the Chicago roads to make the same pro- 
portionate rate on Montana business 
from Chicago via Omaha that is made 
via Minneapolis, while all other rates are 
left unchanged. This is a violation of 
the long and short haul clause, and it is 

» recognized by the railroads, but the 
U nion Pacific has agreed to shoulder the 
entire responsibility in order to be 
placed in a position to complete with the 
Northern Pacific road for Montana traf- 
tic. The railroads no longer have any 
fear of the interstate law, and they vio- 
late it with impunity. 
the commission is buried up with so 
inuch business that new cases can not 
be reached for two or three years to 
come, and by that time matters can be 
amicably arranged by the plea that the 
circumstances have changed.” 





The Hungarian Milling Outlook. 





It is reported from Budapest that as 
the compact made last August for re- 
ducing the output of the Hungarian 
mills expired April 30, the mills of Bu- 
dapest have already determined to con- 
tinue the reduction and efforts are being 
made, with good prospects of success, to 
secure the co-operation of the provincial 
mills, It is considered probable that the 
arrangement will be continued until 
July 31, the reduction being 30 per cent 
of the total output. An agitation is 
also on. foot for the appointment of a 
committee to consider the feasibility of 
reducing the number of grades made by 
Hungarian mills, a move which is] road 
thought desirable in order to lessen the 
cost of production and make the sale of 
the finer grades less difficult. Der Un- 
garische Miiller of Budapest,. official 
organ of the Hungarian Millers’ Associa- 
se says with regard to the Budapest 
mulls: 

The capital of the eight joint stock 
mills is $3,036,000, their reserve funds, in- 
cluding that of the Hungarian Credit 
bank, $1,074,799,their sinking fund $757,- 

592, support. and pension fund $99, 828, 
acceptances $3,035,572, credits $906,791, 
the total profits in 1889, $239,150. When 
it is considered that the mills represent 
a capital of $4,840,000, the profits of last 
year, which reached hardly 5 per cent of 
this amount, must be considered very 
moderate. Individual mills om worked 
with better results, but it is the average 
which shows the condition of the milling 
industry at large and it demonstrates 
that in this direction the industrial ac- 
jel of Hungary has lost much of its 
early profitable character. The plants | W 
and dwelling houses of the nine er 
are booked at $3,288,000, the wheat and 
flour stores at $2,772,420, cash assets 
52,120,825, bank stock $593,466, debits 
31 (895, ,085. 





E. C. Chandler has been cppcieied ele- 
vator agent of the Great Northern ele- 
vators at West Superior, with office in 


They know that | town 


In view of the fact that in the opinion 
of the legal advisers of many of the rail- 
roads, milling in transit arrangements 
are not in conflict with the interstate 
tommerce law, and also that such ar- 
fangements afford the milling interests 
of the country that protection which, if 
withdrawn, may nate ig in closing many 
mills, the central traffic association has 
resol that this system should be con- 
tinued on a minimum basis of 11¢c per 

100 Ibs higher than the rates of grain 
from origin te detention. 








THE HEDRICK ROUTE 
To Kansas City and St, Louis, 


via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway from St. Paul ad Minneapolis. 


“Solid Vestibuled Trains to Kansas 


ae CO 
ouble Daily Pullman Service to St. 
Louis.” 
“Through Coaches to St. Louis.” 
“Through Coaches to Kansas City on 
Morning and Evening Trains.” 
“Elegant Day Coaches.” 
“Magnificent Lunch Cars.” 
“Pullraan’s Best Sleepers.” 
“The Shortest and Quickest Line.” 
“The Best Route-to Kansas City.” 
“The Best Route to St. Louis.” 
“The Best Route to Colorado.” 
“To Kansas, to California.” 
“To the West and Southwest.” 


Do not fail to try it. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway guaran- 
tees its excellence. Secure accommoda- 
tions from the Company’s agents in St. 
Paul ang Minneapolis or from any cou- 
pon ticket agent in the Northwest. 


MONTANA, OREGON AND WASH- 
INGTON. 


A correct mp of the northwest will show that 
the N: rthern Pacific Railroad traverses the cen- 
tral portion of Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and Washington for a distance of nearly 
2 000 miles; itis the only railroad reaching James- 

&, Miles City, Billings, Livingston, 

Bozeman, Missoula, Cheney, Davenport, Palouse 

city, Sprague, ve Yakima, Ellensburg. 

Tacoma, Seattle and in fact nive-tenths of the 
northwest cities, towne, and points of interest. 

The Northern Pacific is the shortest trans-con- 
tinental route from St. Paul and Chicago to Hel- 
ena, Butte, Anaconda, Deer Lodge, Spokane 
Falls, Walia Walla, Dayton ‘oud Portia: d, and 
the only one whose through trains reach any 
portion of the new state of Washington. Land 
seekers purchasing Pacific Coast second-class 
tickets via St. Paul and the Northern Pacific have 
choice from that point of free Colonist Sleepin 
Cars or Pullman’s Tourist Furnished Sleepers a‘ 
charges as low as the lowest. 

For the benefit of settlers the Northern Pacific 
also gives a ten day stop-over privilege on second 
class North Pacific Coast tickets at Spokane Falls 
and each and every point west, including over 
125 stations in Washington, thus eoeeeins Bee. 
sons seeking a home to examine this vast 
tory without incurring an expense of from $5.00 
e od jin traveling os local tickets fiom point 

point. 

Insure for yourself comfort and wares f y oe = 
ing ie oe soot menamens <= oo ate ere! 
avoiding change of cars, re-checking 0: bageage, 
transfers, and lay overs enroute. Money can 
saved by/ purchasing tickets via St. Paul or Min- 
neapolis and the Northern Pacific. 

For Maps, Pamphlets, Rates and Tickets en- 
— uire of your nearest Ticket Agent, any District 

a ge — of the Northern Pacific Rail- 

r Chas. Fee, General Passenger and 
Toke y nm St Sauk Minn. 
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RONS 
Fast Trains beg Fa Pullman Vestibuled Draw- 
ing Room = Cars and Coaches of 
latest d free pine 


= on t=) 
8 wi Pullman Vest at buled Draw- 
m. Bleepers Dining On Cars and Coaches of 
Ray between and Milwau- 


Ashland and yas 
a ned: h Pullman tibuled Drawing 
Boom aa Colonist Sleep rs via the North- 
Fa Pacific Railroad een Chicago and 
“Gonvenient Trains to and from Eastern, 
Northern and Central Wisconsin 
Tog ey mye Oshkosh, Neo- 
md du Oshko Nee- 
Chippewa Falls, laire, 
ur, a and Ironwood, “Wis., and Becsemer, 


ich. 
For ticket’, sleeping car reservations, time 
les and other taioomation, apply to Agents of 


Wauke fate, affording un 


e line or to ticket agents anywhere in the Unit- 
ed States or Canada. 
JS. R. AINSLIE, Cc. BARLOW, 
General ‘I Traffic Manager. 





Duluth, 


SEND elit ae 








VULCAN + GRATE. 


Over 70 per cent. Air Space 


No Soot, No Smoke. 
Perfeet Combustion. 


20 to 80 per cent. saved in fuel. 





nbAdininatiaiaht qm BA 
Vulcan Mfg. Co-, 
bp p Kansas City, Mo. 











Established 1868. Incorporated 1879. 


Perforated Sheet Metals 


OF ALL KINDS, 


PERFORATED For use in Flour, Oat Meal, Corn Meal, Hom- 

METAL /> iny, Feed, and Linseed Oil Mills, Warehouses, 

COMPANY ; Sievaters, &c. For Grain Dryers, Wheat 

\ : Screens, Oat Meal Sifters, Cockle Separators, 

Flax Reels, Smutter Cases, Receiving Riddles 
Grain Separators and Graders. 


THE, 


Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. 


76 EAST VAN BUREN ST.. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














WILL BUILD A HOUSE FROM 
3, 10000 BUSHELS CAPACITY UP @ 
RB “ESTIMATES PURNISHED 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


"> ARE YOU NEEDING ANY? 


PRICE list # WE LAN FURNISH 


ec Rubber iat 
ME MAKE SPECIALTY 


Fl RE PROTECTION 
SHOSEGOODS. 4< ° STEAM * SUCTION H2SE 
THE GUTTA PERCHA & RUBBER MFG.CO. 


I59& 161 Lake St. CH! 








SEND FOR THIS BODK 


un | 
N 


NP ior HOPEST. ; 
Vises ce AT a CASON SCOTLAND un. i 
SELLE \\\\\ \'\\ int tty 


] MANUFACTORIES IN UNITED STATES, SCOTLAND, FRANCE, CE GERMANY & AUSTRIA. | 


| 


604 Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HERE are large millfurnishing works at Indianapolis, Ind., 
covering 13 acres of ground, employing over 400 men, who 
make all parts of a mill from the crude material. In the 

last three years they have built over 1,000 flouring mills, and 

have been in business for 40 years. They make nothing outside 
of flour mill machinery, use cheap natural gas for fuel, and have 
within easy access forests of hard and soft wood and mines of 

coal and iron, so they have all necessities at their door, and 16 

railways over which to ship away their customers’ machinery. 

Their prices are very reasonable, or else they would not doso large a business. You cannot imag- 

ine a better place to buy your machinery. A complete mill with power, delivered and set up, for one 

price and one set of payments. 
Send for their handsome book, full of instructive engravings and information, different from any- 
thing you ever saw. Address, 
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NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Contracts for Complete Mills a Specialty. 


epi. 
Hstimates and plans cheerfully furnished on ap- 


plication. -I have also a full line of Geo. T. Smith Mid- 
dlings Purifier Co.'s bankrupt stock on hand, which I 


sell at greatly REDUCED FIGURES. 


WwRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


JAMES PYE, Mill Builder 48° Furnisher,suwwmaroris. 


DUFOUR & CO\'S savtnettom 
" BOLTING CLOTH 

HAS MAINTAINED ITS SUPERIORITY ABOVE ALL OTHER BRANDS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY, 
THIS TELLS ITS GWN STORY, 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE. 


R. P. CHARLES, Sole Importer, 15 8. William St., New York. 


=S--MILLERS # @ @ 


Of the United States and Canada, 


Write us for our new pamphlet and revised price list of our Jonathan Mills UNI- 
VERSAL FLOUR DRESSER. The best machine on the market. Giving satisfac- 
tion everywhere in the best inills in the country. Thousands in use. We carry a full 
line of Crown Silk Anchor Bolting Cloths and Grit Gauzes. 


e° wre Solicit Your Trade. 


THE JONATHAN MILLS MNEG. CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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IS DOING 


EAST ST. LOUIS MILLS, 
Capacity 500 Bbls, Per Day. 
East St. Louis, Ill., April 17, 1890. 
TODDS & STANLEY M.F. CO., 
St. Louls, Mo. 

Gentlemen: In answer to your inquiry would state that after running our mill 
nearly two months since you put in the Cornelius Internal Roller Mills, our expe- 
rience has been as follows: The Cornelius mills have much increased our capacity, and 
have very largely increased our percentage of Patent and High Grade Extra Fancy and re- 
duced the percentage of low grade to almost a nominal figure, and that of very good quali- 
ty. We are fully and perfectly satisfied with our mill and the results obtained, and were we 
building a mill we should certainly put in the Cornelius mills again in preference to any 
other machine or roller mills. We made over 11,000 bbis of flour in March and did not 
have a single complaint or reclamation. Wishing you every success, we remain, 

Yours truly, HEZEL MILLING CO., 
Chas. Hezel, Prest. 





ST. JACOBS ENTERPRISE MILLING CO., 
300 BBLS. CAPACITY. 
St. Jacobs, Ill., April 21, 1890. 
TODDS & STANLEY M. F. CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Gentlemen: In answer to your inquiry as to roller mill would state that the mill has 
been running some time, and that we are perfectly satisfied with the mill and particularly the 
Cornelius Internal Roller Mill, which has given usa much larger per cent of high grade flours 
and a less of low grade than any all-roller mill plant that we know of. The flour has been 
shipped to various parts of this country and to Europe and has given perfect satisfaction, 
particularly in its baking qualities. We would not be without the Internal mills. 

Yours truly, ST. JACOBS ENTERPRISE MILL CO., 
Per Chas. Valier, Treas. 


For Further Particulars Apply to 


The Cornelius Internal Roller Mill 


> 


TODDS & STANLEY I. F.co. 


917 and o19 N. Second St. St. Louis. 
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CH RONOS’ 

: ANTOMATIC GRAIN SCALE. 

A C. REUTHER & REISERT’S Patent. 
e | OVER 4,000 IN USE IN EUROPE, 






Le 


Australia, South America and India. 


Introduced in the United States for the First Time. 
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The large number of i Loe ep ies which we have received from this country 
for a really correct and reliable automatic grain scale have induced us to come 
over here and place our most improved grain weigher, the “Chronos,” in the 
American market. 


We are quite aware of the fact that we enter a field in which many have already tried and 
failed. But on this account we are only the more determined to convince the American mill- 
ers and elevator owners that inthe Chronos Scale they will find what they have so long been 
seeking. The great demand which we have had for this machine throughout Europe (Ger- 
many, England, France, Italy, Austria and Spain) and Australia, South America and India, 
WHERE THERE ARE OVER 4,000 IN USE, AND THE UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION IT HAS 
GIVEN ALL USERS (many of whom have repeated their orders after years of trial), proves 
best the excellence of our automatic scales,and we feel quite confident that 


It Stands To-day Without a Rival! 


It only requires a trial to satisfy the American buyer of their accuracy, reliability and durability. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF OUR AUTOMATIC SCALES HAS BEEN A SPECIALTY BY 
OUR EUROPEAN HOUSE SINCE THE YEAR 1876, and our machines can at the present time 
be found in all parts of the world in elevators, granaries, flour, rice and oil mills, breweries, 
distilleries, malt houses, etc. They are there used for all weighing of grain and controlling 
purposes, and have completely superseded all weighing machines of other manufacture. 

IN 1883 THE C. REUTHER & REISERT AUTOMATIC GRAIN SCALE WAS ADOPTED 
AS THE STANDARD SCALE BY SO HIGH AN AUTHORITY AS THE GERMAN IMPERIAL 
COMMISSION OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, FOR OFFICIAL USE in custom houses and 
in grain exchanges throughout the empire. As this commission is severely scientific, its 
approval of these machines is the best guarantee of their efficiency and accuracy, and 
their suitability and perfect reliability is certain also to be at once acknowledged and rec- 
ognized by quick-witted Americans. 
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74 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK, 
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Publishers’ Department. 


The Chronos Automatic Grain Scale. 














The automatic-scale question is one to 
which much attention has been given in 
this country, and very many devices for 
automatic weighing have been put on 
the market and used to a greater or less 
extent in American mills. For some 
time past, and especially of late years, 
much has been heard and read of a for- 


eign automatic weighing device known as | 


the “Chronos” scale. This scale is pat- 


ented and made by Messrs. C. Reuther | 


& Reisert, extensive manufacturers 
of scales all kinds at Hennef-on-Sieg, 
Germany. The construction of auto- 
matic weighers has been made a spe- 
cialty ‘by this house since 1876, and 
at present over 4,000 of its machines 
are to be found in all parts of Eu- 





Fia. 1. 


rope. The firm has a branch house 
at 74 Cortlandt street, New York, and 
W. Reuther, of the company, is now in- 
troducing the “Chronos” scale in its lat- 
est improved form to the trade of this 
country. 

In describing the work and the pecu- 
liar advantages of the “Chronos” scale, 
the makers say: 

“If any intelligent American miller 

were asked what work in a flour mill is 
today in greatest need of automatic ma- 
chinery, we believe he would unhesitat- 
ingly say that of weighing grain and 
stock. It is singular that American 
mills should be lacking in this particular, 
when in all other operations they are 
more nearly automatic than the mills of 
any other country, and it is indeed re- 
markable that American inventive 
genius, which has so amazed the world 
by its achievements in almost every field 
of industrial and scientific activity, 
should have failed to provide a satisfac- 
tory device for ascertaining and record- 
ing automatically the weight of material 
passing into or through a flour mill. At- 
tempts have been made in this direction 
from time to time and with now and 
then a degree of success, but we believe 
it can safely be said that not one of the 
automatic grain weighers now used in 
America has in every respect sustained 
the ordeal of prolonged work. 
_ “While of course the ‘Chronos’ will be 
judged by its work and not accepted on 
faith, it is proper to say that this ma- 
chine has been adopted since 1883 as a 
standard by the body known as the 
‘Kaiserliche Normal Aichungs Kommis- 
sion’ that is to say the commission for 
standard weight and measures of the 
German empire. Since that time it has 
been in constant official use in custom 
houses and on corn exchanges, an in- 
dorsement which must have weight even 
with the most skeptical. 

“If we look for the reason why the 
advent of a truly automatic grain scale 
has been so long delayed we shall find it in 
the unusually severe requirements which 
a machine of this kind must satisfy. 
To be an effective checker, a weighing 
machine should be capable of determin- 
ing, with the utmost accuracy, the weight 
of any quantity of any kind of grain or 


| eration occasion any interruption to the 


of work may be in progress in the mill. 
Moreover, such a machine must act not 
merely as an automatic recipient, but 
also as an automatic discharger, as oth- 
erwise it would obviously be impossible 
to make use of it in a really automatic 
system. It must be ready to take its 

lace at any and every point, whether 

tween two machines or whether it is 
merely required to weigh and register 
the material passed from a belt conveyor 
toa worm or a bin. A weigher should 
not be liable to take injury from the 
presence of small foreign jes in grain, 
and its mechanism should be as little 
sensitive to dust (of which some wheats 
notoriously contain a heavy proportion) 
as possible. The friction of its working 





| parts should be reduced to a minimum, 
so that after years of hard wear it may 
‘still be areliable instrument. It is high- 
_ly desirable that its construction should 
admit of the accuracy of its work being 
, tested at any minute, nor should this op- 


running of the mill; if it exhibits any 
trifling inaccuracies, it should be possi- 
ble to correct them without making use 
of a second weighing machine. 

“All these demands are met by the 
‘Chronos’ weigher. This automatic 
weigher consists essentially of a beam- 
scale of the usual make, provided with 
two arms of equal length, to one of which 
is suspended a vessel or recipient for the 
grain, such recipient being capable of 
rotation on an axis, and being provided 
with two apertures for the respective 
operations of receiving and discharging, 
while from the other arm hangs a beam- 
board which will take any ordinary kind 
of weight. Over the recipient is placed 
a hopper and underneath play two 
valves, or rather gates, which regulate 
the flow of the feed. The grain pouring 
through the hopper soon begins to fill 
up the recipient, until suddenly the up- 
per gate partially closes, shutting off the 

















greater part of the. feed, and let- 
ting in only two thin;streams of grain, 
which together make up the exact 
weight set on the beam-board. As soon 
as that point has been reached a stud 
attached 1 to the pointer of the beam- 


scale comes in contact: with a knee-jo n: 
which serves to support the second fiap 
and bends the former down. The effect 
of this is to completely close the inlet, 
‘while simultaneously a hook, which has 


for taking its feed, is released. Then 
the recipient, making a slight revolu- 
tion of about 40°, tips forward, and this 
movement is sufiicient to empty it of its 
contents; but as soon as this has been 
accomplished it regains its former posi- 
tion, whereupon the two inlet valves are 
opened, and it is again held fast by the 
hook. With the vote” the feed the 
operation already descri is repeated. 

ach revolution; and therefore each dis- 
| charge, of agiven weight of grain, is 
registered on a dial that is attached 
to the front side of the scale. The 
two illustrations which are here pub- 
lished afford a clear enough idea of 
the action of the recipient as well as of 
the modifications exhibited by the ‘Chro- 
nos’ machine. To reduce friction to a 
minimum and to ensure the smoothest 
possible work, it has been the aim of the 
makers of this weigher to shorten, as 
much as possible, the arc traversed by 
the recipient in it3 tipping motion; hence 
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it has been provided with an outlet 
as distinct from the inlet. Moreover, 
the recipient has been so shaped 
and hung that while the grain, seeds 
or other material is being fed through 
the inlet, the bottom W of the recipient 
remains in a horizontal, or in nearly a 
horizontal position. On empyting, the 
recipient has to makea relatively trifling 
revolution, and by this means the angle 
of the discharge is rendered but little 
greater than the feed angle. 

“The setting of the scale is a very sim- 
ple operation. By a turn of a small lev- 
er the mechanical parts of the weigher 
and the beam-scale can be entirely dis- 
connected. The beam will then swing 
loose just like the beam of any ordinary 
scale, while the pointer will play freely, 
whether the board be weighted or not. It 
is thus easy at any moment to set the 
weigher by means of its own scale, and 
to carry this operation out in about half 
a minute without in any way interrupt- 
ing the work of the mill. If any slight 
discrepancies should be manifest in the 
work, they can be quickly corrected by 
moving forward a little weight. It is 
also stated that when once this weight 
has been set in its proper position the 
machine will weigh accurately and con- 
tinue so to do. 

“Tf desired, the whole apparatus can 
be enveloped in a sheet-iron casing, 
which will leave no part exposed, except 
the glass face of the dial register.. The 
casing can then be locked and the key 
delivered to the foreman of the mill 
or some responsible person, so that the 
possibility of any tampering with the 
mechanism by curious boys or idle oper- 
atives will be entirely removed. Furth- 
er particulars can be obtained from 
Messrs. C. Reuther & Reisert, 74 Cort- 
landt street, New York, N. Y., where the 
machine can be seen at work.” 


TRADE ITEMS. 

The Bradford Mill Co., Cincinnati, O., 
has recently supplied Dunlap bolts to 
the following parties, some being dupli- 
cate orders and some additional orders: 
Cleveland (O.) Milling Co.; Blish Milling 
Co., Seymour, Ind.; F. Schumacher 
Milling Co., Akron, O.; Washburn 











seed, and to do this, no matter what kind 


kept the recipient in an upright posits >n 











Blake, Canton, O.; Orrville (O.) Mill- 
ing Co.; Uri Engleman, Miamis- 
burg, O.; McCrea & Mickey, Apollo, 
Pa.; D. Welshimer & Son, Greenfield, O.; 
C.C. Shelton & Son, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Langtree, McGuire & Co., Aurora, Ind.; 
Brewster Mill Co., Akron, O.; Samuel 
W. Weidler, Cincinnati; the Tanite Co., 
Stroudsburg, Pa.; the Eckstein White 
Lead Co., Cincinnati; J, & O. C. Junkins, 
New Philadelphia, O.; J. H. Orebaugh & 
Co., Moscow, O.; M. C. Whitehurst, Canal 
Winchester, O.; J. M. Babb, Ravenna, 
O.; Williams Bros., Kent, O.; D. Straw, 
& Son, Carey, O.; C. B. & D. H. Cowan, 
Canal Winchester, O.; Jas. R. Thomas, 
Sr., Indian Creek, W. Va.; Maxwell, 
Hecker & Pomerene, Millersburg, O.; 
Geo. Davis & Co., Portsmouth, O.; E. W. 
Bishop, Watseka, Ill.; Inskeep & Shot- 
well, Russellville, O.; H. H. Padgett, 
Batesburg, 8S. C.; Homer Baldwin, 
Youngstown, O.; Carr & Brown, Hamil- 
ton, O.; Hume Milling Co., Bowling 
Green, Mo.; Shawver & Carper, Griffiths- 
ville, W. Va.; C. Roush & Co., Man- 
chester, O.; W. J. Miller. & Co., Ballinger, 
Tex.; Shoup & Oldfather, Warsaw, Ind.; 
M. J. Disher, Plymouth, Ind.; J. Crom- 
well & Co., Oldtown, O.; Adam Lahm, 
Lawerenceville, Ind.; House & Palmer 
Co., Lockland, O.: Allen & Co., Akron, O. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


— 








[Special Correspondence.]} 

Matters have not changed in a milling 
way since my last letter. There has 
been the same scarcity of wheat and the 
same part-time running on account of 
that scarcity. Orders are reported from 
the different mills as only fair, they claim- 
ing that flour buyers are not especially 
hungry at the advance, and they do not 
expect they will be until the consigned 
stocks are out of the way. 

The Schumacher Milling Co. in its cir- 
cular of May 1 says: “To meet a demor- 
alized condition of the oatmeal trade in 
the west which is beginning to be felt in 
eastern markets, we feel called upon to 
make a material reduction of our quo- 
tations of oatmeal,etc.” As the price 
of oatmeal has declined $1.50 per bbl 
since Jan. 1, and as oats have advanced 
7c per bu since that time, it will begin 
to dawn on the minds of the consumers 
of oatmeal that they have been paying 
some one a tremendous profit. The late 
oatmeal combination was one of such 
abnormally large profits that it was only 
a matter of justice that it should have 
gone to pieces as 1t did. 

Farmers have planted very little corn 
as yet owing to the wet weather. In fact 
some have not plowed as yet. Our wheat 
is like that in all winter wheat states, 
some fields bad, others good. I have 
heard complaints of the rankness of 
some wheat and think there must be 
something in it. Counting a year from 
July 20 to July 20, one of the mills here 
claims to have received from farmers 
8,000 bus more so far this. year than it 
did last, so it looks as though farmers 
had been free sellers and had not now 
much in their bins. 

The Isaac Harter Co., Fostoria, is 
about to erect a new elevator to cost 
$75,000 and expects to get considerable 
of the wheat that now goes to Toledo. 
The Cleveland Milling Co. is shut 
down for six weeks taking out its, round 
reels and replacing them with 53 Dun- 
lap bolts. AXA. 
Akrony May 15. 





Bent & Co.’s big Boston crackery has 
gone to the New York Biscuit Co., which 
is the new cracker trust. 





Wm. H. Guion,a New York shipping 
man, is a defaulter for $30,000. 








CAPACITY, 
2,000 Bus. Per Day 


Shells Wet or Dry Corn. 
Cheapest and Best Sheller. 


PAIGE MFG. CO. 
14 2d St., Painesville, Ohio. 


ETry ALLOVELAND 
NG RAVING 
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Crosby Co. Minneapolis; John F. 
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The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly publish the cards of irresponsible parties. So far as we know, the following firms are thorough reliable, 





Roger P. ANNAN. Henry Bore. Dantet E. Suir 


ANNAN, BURG & SMITH, 
Flour # Grain Commission 


Special Attention Given to the Buying 
of Milling Wheat. 


No. 2 South Gommereial Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


F. H. PEAVEY & CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


W. L. STEVENS, 


SHIPPER OF 


Grain, Flour and Mill Feed, 
ROOM 414 CORN EXCHANGE, 
Correspondence Solicited. 
FLOUR are 
Howard’s Daily Comparative Baking 
Tests, Records and Reports. 


(PATENTED) 
ADDRESS FOR PARTICULARS. 


A. W. HOWARD, 
Cor. 2nd Ave. So. and Washington, Minneapolis. 


A. F. FISHER. FRANK W. WISE. 


FISHER & WISE, 


MILLERS’ ACENTS, 


FLOUR AND FEED. 


3 COMMERCIAL STREET, BOSTON. 
Correspondence solicited on Michigan Feed. 


JAMES ORAWFORD. ANDREW LAW. 


CRAWFORD & LAW, 
Fueur IMPORTERS 


25S Hope street, 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 








RAIN. 
ELEVATORS. 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS. 


Make a specialty of filling Milline Orders. 
Correspondence solicited. Samples will be sent 
upon application. 


A.B. TAYLOR & CO 
GRAIN SHIPPERS, 
men MINNEAPOLIS. 
Special attention att ke eds adona 


Bonner-Fairweather Co. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS 


ROOM 316 CORN EXCHANGE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Milling orders carefully attended to. Samples 
seut on application. 


CONOVER, GEE & CO., 
GRAIN COMMISSION. 


Millers’ orders a specialty. 
Rooms 59 aND 60 CHAMBER COMMEROCB, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ROYALTON, MINN. 


SPARKS MILLING €O. 


————__AL TON, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Highest Grades of Winter Ufheat Fiour. 


Unexcelled for Uniform  Suality on d General Excellence. G@ a mixture o “Grea 
American Bottom” and the famous 1 “Hill” wheat of this region, we So oe 
while equalling any in color, to be the strongest winter w wheat flours in 





on 





JAMES HILL 





from direct cash 
Capacity 7ZS6O Bbise Daily 


Betabsiehed 18éeE6é. 


GrorGeE T. es Gaeaty iL, Prest. 
‘as. D. Posnsens, Sec’y and Treas. 





Joun L. Ropers, Vice-President. 
JouN M. CaMERON, Gen’! Manager. 


GAMBRILL EXPORT CO. 


OF BALTIMORE CITY, 


SHIPPERS 


OF GRAIN, 


ROOM 48 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 





BRICE, WHITE & CO., 


Successors to Flour and Feed Business of Wm. 
Brice & Co. Established 1852. 


COMMISSION + MERCHANTS, 


3: S. Water St., Philadeiphia. 
Fancy Patent Flours and Mill Feed a Specialty. 


Advances made on consigoments. Reference: 
Corn Exchange National Bank. 


Jas. R. Turner. O.F. Miller. Jno. T. Morris 


ISAAC H. REED & CO. 
Commission Merchants, 


FOR THE SALE OF 
FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


ents 222 Produce Exchange. 
ited. 


Co: 
So NEW YORK. 





J. Wd. SUPPLEE & GO. 


FLOUR 


COMMISSION - MERCHANTS, 


1831-88 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, 


(invite mprempen tence with millers. 
Cash advances made on consignments, 


W. E. WEBSTER & CO., 
RPLOUR 


Exporters # Millers’ Agents. 


Proprietors of 
National Mills, Weehawken, N. J. 


SiNewy Sr... New York. 





John Lynch. Hugh Lynch 


JOHN LYNCH & BRO. 
Flour Commission Merchants 


No. 142 North Delaware Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


5.J.Blackman. J.8. Blackman. G. W.Gardiner. 


J. J. BLACKMAN & CO. 


Flour, Grain, Feed 


AND CORN GOODS. 
37 Water Street, NEW YORK. 





BEATTIE & HAY, 


Commission Merchants 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEN, 
2% South Water St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


* GRANITE FLOURING MILLS » 
J.G. DAVIS & CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. 


DAILY CAPACITY, 500 BBLS. 
DAKOTA WHEAT PATENTS AND BAKERS. 


Ye 











STATEN ISLAND FLOUR MILLS, 


P. 0. ADDRESS, MARINER’S HARBOR, 8. I. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 347 PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 


CAPAGITY, 1,500 BBLS DAILY. 
% OCasie AppREss, BEBEIS, Riversipe Cops. * 








John A. Hunter. B. O. Banter 


HUNTER BROS. 


Sere Pina 


Flour, Feed and Grain 


COMMIssSsIOoOwWw. 
Room 46 Republican Building, ST. LOUIS. 





BLANTON, WATSON & CO. 
ARCADE MILLS, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Invite correspondence from direct buyers 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR. 








PATENTS! 


WILLIAMSON & BLODGETT 
fonts. causes. Solicitors of U.S 


Office. 807 Wriene Block, Minneapolis, 





+ | bee 
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JAS. W. LAWRENCE, 
PRESIDENT. 


ENOCH HOLMES, 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Cc. T. FOX, 
Sec'y & TREAS. 


F. E. HOLMES, MANAGER. 


SIDLE FLETCHER 
HOLMES CO. 


f ma NNEHAHA. 
CORRUGATED. 
GRANULATED. 
NORTHWESTERN. 
| PERSIAN. HILL. 


BRANDS: 





PROPRIETORS OF _, 
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DAKOTA. 


The Mandan Roller Mill Co. Mandan and Bismarck.— 
Parents Gold Heart (copyrighted), Purity, White Foam, 
Dakota Best, Climax. SrkaicHT: Silver Heart-(copyrighted). 
Bakers: Red Heart (copyrighted), G:ld Belt. Low GaapE: 
Missour}. 


ILLINOIS. 


Sparks Milling Oo. Alton.—Parsnr: Orystal. Srraicuts 
Armadale, “OC. A,” Queen. Onmars: Vendome, Daisy. 
Famity: Belle. Low Graps: Piasa. Export Branps 
Crystal, Electric Light, Armadale. 


Star & Crescent_Milling Oo. Chicago. Briggs’ Patent, Star 
and Crescent, Cole’s Patent, Cole’s Choice. 


INDIANA. 


The Goshen Milling Oo. Goshen.—Paranrs: Our Best, 
No. 1, Patent, Elkhart. Srraicuts: Never Fail, Tip Top, 
Cook’s Delight, Goshen’s Ohoice. Low Grapzms: First 
Chance Goshen Extra. 


Blanton, Watson & Oo. Indianapolis.—PaTunrs: Princess, 
Crown Jewel. Srmaicuts: Diana, Queen Bess. Export: 
Hero, Darling. 


Blish Milling Co. Seymour.—Patants: Copyright, Marguerite. 
Srraients: Success, Beauty, Daisy. Fammy: Orystal 
Dixie. 


KANSAS. 


Cain, Hanthorn & Oo. Atchison.Sorr WinTrzR WHEAT 
Frours. ist Parent: Model Patent. 2np Patents: Pearl, 
Ruby. SreaicuTs: Leader, Standard. Harp WINTER 
Wueat Frours. ist Patent: Orange Bloom. Baxksrs’: 
Best Family. Hominy, Grits, Pearl Meal. 


Newton Milling and Elevator Co. Newton.—ParTsEnts: 
Newton, Kansas, O. K., Extra, White Fawn. Srraicuts: 
Niagara, Protector. Low Grapzs: Belle of Newton, Economy. 


Crosby Roller Milling Oo. Topeka.—Parmnrs: Orosby’s 
Best, Crosby’s AAA. Srraiguts: Orosby’s No. 1, Orosby’s 
AA. Baxzrs’: Orosby’s Diamond, Crosby’s A. 


MARYLAND. 


Oo. A. Gambrill Mfg. Oo. Baltimore.—Bust Parmnr: Pa- 
tapsco Superlative. Onorce Parent: Rolando. PATENT: 
Patapsco Family. Tropica, Export Graps: Ohesapeake. 
Hien Grape Exrra: Orange Grove. 


MICHIGAN. 


Mayflower Mills, East Saginaw. Mayflower Patent, May 
flower Roller, Morning Star, Excelsior. 


Valley Oity Milling Oo. Grand Rapids.—Rotiee Parsnts 
AND SrraicutTs: Roller Champion, Matchless, Lily White, 
Harvest Queen, Snow Flake, White Loaf. 


Walsh-De Roo Milling Oo. Holland.—Parunrs: Sunlight, 
Electric Light. Srraiguts: Daisy, Purity, Standard. 


Eldred Milling Oo., Jackson.—PaTants: Puritan, Royal 
Patent. SrraicuTs: Eldred, Half Patent. Baxunrs’: 
Charm, Jackson’s Choice. 


MINNESOTA. 


Park Region Roller Mills, Geo. G. 8. Campbell, Alexandria. 
Patents: Oampbell’s Pride, Geneva. Srmaiguts: No. 1 
Hard, Extra No.1. Baxurs’: Early Riser, Latoka, Our Mut- 
ual Friend. 


Lee & Herrick, Valley Roller Mill, Crookston.—Parsunt: 
Best Fancy Patent. Srraicut: North Star. Baxurs’: Fife 
Low Grapz: Skip Jack. 


F. A. & 8. L. Bean, Faribault.—Parunrs: Polar Star, Faribault 
City, Best Fancy. Srraicuts: Choice Patent, Diamond Dust. 
Baxers’; America, Sampson, Fife. Low Grapsg: Coronet. 


Harvey & Henry, Buffalo—Harp Spring: World’s Best 


M. B. Sheffield, Walcott Mills, Faribault.—Parawrs: M. B. 
8., Gold Mine, Srraient: Choice Fami-. 


o. 


Central Milling Oo. Buffalo.—Parunr: Bridal Veil (trade- 


Graps: Victor‘a. 


Sxconp PATENT; 


Bakers’: Roman. Low Grape: Lotus 


Ohief. Baxurs’: Climax, Humboldt. 


faction. Baxuns’: 
Home, Champion, Clear Grit, Nokay. 


Minneapolis Flour Mfg. Co., Minneapolis.—Parests: Dia- 
mond Medal, Morse & Sammis’ Best 


Front Rank, North Star. Baxess’. Standard, D. Morrison 


Baxers’ Arctic. Low Grapzs: Pearl, Suez. 


Pettit, Christian & Co. Minneapolis.—Paranrs: Ohristian’s 
ee Triple Ex, Perfection. Baxurs’: Christian’s Ex- 
Trish Giant, Bakers’ Extra. Low Grapz: Regulator. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis.—Pat- 
ENTS: Best, Success, Diamond. Baxurs’ Pillsbury, Straight. 


Sidle Fletcher Holmes Oo. Minneapolis.—Parunts: North- 
western, Granulated, Corrugated, Minnehaha, Persian, Mur- 
ray Hill. Srraicuts: Daily Bread, Defiance. Baxurs’: Par- 
agon, Stonewall. : 


Washburn, Crosby Oo. Minneapolis.—Patants: Wash- 
burn’s Superlative, Gold Medal, Parisian, Triple Extra, Wash- 
burn’s Extra, “000.” Baxurs’: Snow Drop, Iron Duke 
“No. 1.” 


R. D. Hubbard & Co. Mankato.—Parents: Superlative and 
Crystal. SrraicuT: Mankato. Baxzrs’: Otsego. 


La Grange Mill, Red Wing.—Fimsrt Parunrs: Star, Oorner 
Stone. Ssoconp Patents: Ohieftain, Old Glory. Baxunrs’: 
Goodhue, War King. Low Grapz: Onyx. 


Royalton Milling Co., Royalton.—Parznts: Primus, Polaris, 
Ssconp Patent: Security. Srpaiaut: Orescent, Bakers’, 
Old Tough, Choice Bakers’. 


St. Peter Roller min, Sackett & Fay, St. Peter, Minn.— 
Fancy Parsnts: ‘Diamond Bluff,” Best Phyfe. Srraicuts: 
Riverside, Big Stone. Baxurs’: Oshawa, Nicollet. 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co. Wabasha.—Parants: Big Jo, 
Snow Flake. Srraicuts: XX Diamond Jo XX, Spot Cash, 
Choice Patent. Baxurs’: Little Jo, Josie. 


Everett, Aughenbaugh & Oo. Waseca.—ParTsnts: White 
Rose, Monitor, Antoinette. Srraigut: Waseca. Baxkurs’: 
Choice Bakers’. 


Winona Mill Oo. Winona.—Parznts: Laurel, Pinnacle 
Famity: Snow Drift. Baxunrs’ Nothern Light. 


MISSOURI. 


Plant, George P. Milling Co. St. Louis.—Finst Parunts, 
Sweet Home, Plant’s Al Patent. Sranparp ParTsnts: Plant’s 
Extra Patent, Maximum. Brust Srraicuts: Pilgrim, Victor, 
Favorite. Exrra Fanoy: Our W.J.8., Orusader. Onoron: 
Gold Dust, Saratoga, Light Loaf. 


NEBRASKA. 


©. White, Orete.—WINTER WHEAT—Parents: Ooro- 
net, Winter Wheat Patent. Srraicuts: Reliance, Silver 
Gloss. SPRING WHEAT—Parsnts: Victor, Santa Claus. 
Srraicuts: Champion, Let Her Roll. Baxurs’: Sterling 
ed R., Royal, Choice Family. 


NEW YORE. 


marked). BaxkErs’: Conquest. Low Grapz: Counterpane. 


(trade-mark), On Honor Patent, Epicure’s Delight, Giant, 
Triumph, Minnesota Bakers’, Winters: King (trade-mark) 


Barber, D. RB. & Son, Minneapolis.—Parunts: White Satin, 
Barber’s Best. Baxurs’: Oataract, Thorn Hedge. Low 


Orocker, Fisk & Oo. Minneapolis.—PaTsant: Crocker’s Best. 
Grand. Baxers’: (%p Stone, Ss0onD 


Galaxy Mill Co. Minneapolis.—Parmnts: Galaxy, White and 
Gold, Gold Medal. Baxzrs’: Asteroid, Clear Grit, Noonday. 
Hinkle, Greenleaf & Oo. Minneapolis.—Parants: Superla- 
tive, Supreme, Bonanza, St. A. Patent, Cosmos, Minnesota 


Holly Mille Minneapolie -Parawrs: Gold Dust, A. W. Krech’s 
Superlative, Orystal Floss, Hoar Frost, Sparkling Gem, Satis- 
Gold Medal Inland, Climax, Gold Medal, 


, D. Morrison & Co.’s 8u- 
perlative. SEconD PaTENT: White Rose. Fancy Bakenrs’ 


& Co.’s Nicollet, Morse & Sammis’ Lightning. Szoonp 


Schoellkopf & Mathews, Buffalo.—Parunrs: Niagara Falls 


Brown’s Patent Surprise, Noble. Bakers’: Ajax. 


Urban & Co. Buffalo.—Harp WueEat Parents: Urban’s Best, 
Crown of Gold, Pride of Manitoba. Harp WuuaT STRAIGHTS: 
8., White Bread, Wallula, Victor. Harp WauaT Baxurs’: 
White Oak, Roller B. Wurrar WHat Parunts: Pie Crust, 
Hungarian Patent. ComsinaTion Famity: Pearl. WINTER 
Wuuar Srraicuts: White Moss Rose, Ellicott, The Urban 
Oracker Flour, Clawson. 


Staten Island Milling Co. Mariner’s Harbor.—ParTents 
Aquehonga, Arrochar. Srraicut: Glencairn. Cizar: Eras 
tina. Low Graps: Wild West. 


Campbell & Hardy, Rochester .—Parzent: Dakota. Wuin- 
TER WHxEaT: White Rose. Gnrocurs’: Peerless. FAMILY 
Ruby. Baxurs’: World’s Pride. \WinreR WHeat: Acme 


Davis, J. G. & Co. Rochester—Parzenrs: Granite, Da 
vis & Co.’s Best, Splendor. Baxsrs’: Jefferson, Strong 
Bakers’ A. 


Hinds, J. A. & Co. Rochester.—Best Parents: J. A, Hinds 
& Co.’s Patent, New Glory, Our Own, Superlative, Leader, 
SgconD Patents: White Arrow, Northfield’s Patent. Bax- 
urs’: Black Hawk, B. H., Chieftain. Low Grapz: Orion- 


OHIO. 


F. Schumacher Milling So. Akron.—German Mills Rolled 
Avena, German Mills American Oatmeal, Parched Farinose. 
F._8. New Process Empire Mills 1876, White Cloud, Ox A, 
Patent A. Srraicuts: Snowflake, Stone Mills, Cascade A, 
Premium, Old Reliable. Oxnzars Grant, Peerless, Level 
Best, Lake. Low Exrras: Howard St., Valley 


TEXAS 


Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston.—Parunts: Tidal Wave 
Neptune, Gulf Stream, Thetis, Sea Fairy, Mermaid, Hdel 
weiss. Extra Fancy: Sea Nymph, Undine. Exrra Cxno1ce 
Sea Jewel, Melite. Famiuy: Sea Pearl, Hera. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Haxall-Crenshaw Oo., Haxall Mills, Richmond — 
SouTHEEN WINTER WHAT PATENTS AND STRAIGHTS: Byrd 
Island Patent Family, Haxall, Clara, Crenshaw. Low GrapEs 
Tremont Super, Orange-Mills Fine. 


WISCONSIN 


Durham, Wells & Oo. Depere.—Finst Parunts: Perfection, 
Gilt Edge. Szconp Patunts: Delight, Roller Patent, Jack 


Frost. Baxurs’: Snow Drift. Low Grapz: Standard. 
Ryg Fiovur: Choice. 


John P. Dousman, Depere.—Finst Parents: Best, Top 
Notch. Sfoonp Parents: Sunnyside, Peerless. Baxurs’: 
Bee Line. Ryz Frovr: Straight. Winrar Waxat: Echo. 


Fountain City Milling Co., Fountain City. Parmar: Edel- 
weiss, High Grade. Smconp Parent: Golden Anchor. 
SrraicuT: City Mills Straight. Baxurs’: Bakers’. Rye Flour 


Straubel & Ebeling, Green Bay.—First Parunr: Oream of 
Wheat. Szconp Parent: Snow Drift. Srraicuts: Roller 
A, Roller B. Low Graps: Extra. Ryz Frovur: Straight. 


R. Hooper, Lake por | 
Mountain. SrTRaIq $ 
Extra Branp: Export. 


PaTENTs: Hooper's Best, White 
Tip-top, Gem. Baxezrs’: Daisy. 


Kern, J. B. A. & Son, Milwaukee.—Parunts: Success, Kern’s, 
Baxsznrs’: Triumph, High Ground, Hagle. Ryrz BRANDS: A 
Rye, 1 Rye, Rye. 


Krueger & Lachmann, Neenah.—First Pavrsunts ; Gilt Edge. 
Exrra Parents: Island City, Oorona, Vienna, Purity 
SrraicutTs: Standard, Straight. Bakers’ and Low Grades. 
Pure Rye Flour and Buckwheat. Winter Wheat, Rye, Gra- 
ham, and Cornmeal. 


Wulff, Walker & Oo. City Mills, Neenah.—First Parent 
Snow White. Ssconp Patunt: Home Comfort. Srraigut 
Proud Camelia, Baxurs’: Morning Glory. Wrirrar WHeat 
Calla. Ryu: Straight Grade. 


Globe Milling Co. Watertown.—PatTsants: OChromach’s Su 
perlative, Bunker Hill. Baxunrs’: 
Srraieuts: Best Family, Choice Winter. Export GRrapEs 





Moss Rose, Southern Star, Fancy Cracker, Snowflake, Tip 





Triumph, Greylock. 
ly. Bakurs’: X. L. 0.R. Low Grapms: Gladstone, XXx. 





Top. 


White fawn, Empire Export, Ohoice Bakers’. 
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LIMITED, 


Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 











PROPRIETORS OF THE 


PILLSBURY “A” MILL. 
PILLSBURY “B” MILL. 
ANCHOR MILL. 
PALISADE MILL. 
LINCOLN MILL. 


| Combined Capacity, 14,000 Bbis Per Day. ine 


CHAS. A. PILLSBURY, 


GENERAL MANAGER. 


PATAPSCO FLOURING MILLS. 


ESTABLISHED 1774. Daily Capacity 2,200 Bbie. 


Patapsco Superlative Patent. 


sseisbatetan Ut here a tae ee 
Seer See long pom consnfed. Of 
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pend — 
“ROLANDO CHOICE PATENT. 


* Branohe SS ee 8 ¢ eee 
CHICAGO: Room 44, Nos. 2 and 4 Sherman Street. 


10 CITY, IND.: Post Office Building. PEORIA, ILL. PATERSON, W. J. C. A. GAMBRILL MFG. CO., 214 pre Street, BALTIMORE 
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Mill Feed a Specialty. Binghamton.NY. 


: REFERENGE: CITY NATIONAL BANK, BINGHAMTON. 
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We can make Flour Better, 
~ We can make Flour Cheaper 


and wre can 


Deliver it More Promptly # in Better Shape 


than any 


MILL IN THE WEST. 
At the Head of Navigation and at the Head of Supply. 


We load steamers from the mill door and our shipments go 
“tae without delay. 











I 























. R. 8. MUNGER, PRESIDENT AND TREASURER. 
1¢ T. A. OLMSTEAD, "View Paseo, 
B. C. CHURCH, Sxc’y 








DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO, 


*DULUTH, MINN.& 


WHO NEXT! 


Office of the CLEVELAND MILLING CO., Cleveland, O, April 29, 1890. 
THE BRADFORD MILL CO., Cincinnati, O.: 

GENTLEMEN: I have finished my Investigation of Reels and have Concluded the Test of the Different Ma- 
chines, that I had in mind as suitable for a Complete Bolting System, and the DUNLAP BOLT is the one I 
have selected to take the place of the present reels. 

You can ship to the Cleveland Milling Co. fifty-three (563) Dunlap Bolts, to be equal in construction and 
finish. to the one you furnished me to be used in a competitive trial, and on the terms indicated in your bid for 
the work. Very respectfully, W./ F. PUTNAM. 




































We are Ready and Invite Competitive Trial. 


THE BRADFORD MILL GO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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-LINK-BELT DISK FRICTION CLUTCH. 


PULLEYS AND COUPLINGS. 
NO EXPOSED LEVERS to beat the air or endanger life. 
COMPACT, SIMPLE, DURABLE. 
LARGE FRICTIONAL AREA. 
AMPLE CLEARANCE when out of engagement. 
POWERFUL GRIPPING MECHANISM. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS TO 


ear emt. 















LINK-BELT SUPPLY C0., Minneapolis, or LINK-BELT MACHINERY C0., Chicago, 





ROBERT POOLE & SON CO. 


—- LE FFSoL = 


Turbine Water Wheel 


pest meneioin end Hohe 
“oa workmanship. 


MACHINE - MOLDED 


MILL GEARING 


From 1 to 20 feet diameter, of one Gated 8 ~ aca ey 
moulded by our own special machin #s 











Shafting, Pulleys # Hangers' 
Of the LATEST and MOST IMPROVED designs. . 
Mixers and General Outfit for Fertilizer Works. 


ROBERT POOLE & SON CO. 


Baltixmore, Ma. 


B.—S8pecial attention given to 
EEA GEHRARING. 


Shipping facilities the best in all directions. 


THE VALLEY ENGINE 


SURPASSES THEM ALL. 


Before Purehasing Consult the 


Twin Gity tron Works, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 








Engines, Boilers, Pumps,| 4 


Machine Shop and Foundry Work. 





Twin City Iron Works, 









SWEET 


To Make the Best Flour You tend 





.ON TOP» 
“” Wheat Heater. GEO.P PLANT MILLING ( 
SAGE ¢ RESULTS: « ST LOUIS 
broscer Sran' | ia iia 
ee 5 0 iN 


You can not affcrd tc 


‘ermocts (NOT BUT 
or Buhr HOW HOW 
Pt CHEAP GOOD. 





For full write 
either the Manufacturer 


ALBERT B. BOWMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo., 





EDWARD KENNEDY & SON 


Call the attention of mill owners and mill men 
generally to their unrivaled mode of 
manufacturing and dressing 





wl i 
ETE TEND S| narety PICKS. 
After long —a the business can guar- 
antee perfect ion. A assortment of 
Picks b= head. All orders promptly attended to. 
522 Second St. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 











THE 


"KRLL MER 


PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS 


Are noted for the Durability 
of and their Sweet Singing 
Tone. 

Send for Catalogue. 


C. B. COMPANY, 


756 Madison Street, 
. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE cae BICYCLE CO., 


for Catalogue. 





317 11th Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 





756 Madison St., CHICAGO. 


Send 
AGENTS WANTED. 
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Continued From Page 544- 





Schumacher’s price and my price and I 
now find out what that influence is. It 
is that there is an institution among our 
friends that will jump into the market 
and after cutting the life out of the 
trade will appeal to the gambling insti- 
tutions to aid it. I tell you it is infam- 
ous. Now I did not come here prepared 
to make a speech on this subject, but 
there is one point I have not heard made 
and that is the influence that stands be- 
tween the flour men of the east and the 
wheat men. Isit not that every bushel 
of No.2 wheat that comes into the mar- 
ket is worth more 
today, and nearly 
allthe time during 
the year is worth 
more for specula- 
tive purposes than 
it is for milling 
because there are 
hundreds and 
thousands of men 
all over the coun- 
try who want No.2 
wheat to cover 
their sales, when 
the legitimate use of itis that it should 
be made into flour? The Butterworth 
bill was introduced to do away with 
that feature.” 

\ir. Brown: “The gentleman has called 
me agambler. I want to find out where 
the gambling feature is.” 

Mr. Davis: “Selling what you haven’t 
got. You are taking chances on the 
murket, and taking chances is gambling.” 

Mr. Brown: “Taking chances in what 





M. A. REYNOLDS. 


way? 

Mr. Davis: “Selling what you haven’t 
\ir. Brown: “We have got it, and as 
the gentleman has called me a gambler 
I want him to prove it or he stands de- 
nounced as eS 

Mr. Davis: “Careful! Careful! Care- 
fi il 7 

Mr. Brown: “We have got the proper- 
ty. Let me ask you something: Sup- 
pose before selling the flour I stepped 
into the office and wired my broker to 
buy 50,000 bus May. Would that be 
gumbling?” 

Mr. Davis: “No, that would be all 
right.” 

Mr. Brown: “Well, then, gentlemen, 
you are standing on a technicality, be- 
cause there is not ten minutes’ differ- 
ence between the transactions.” (Ap- 
plause). 

Mr. Davis: “Like others, we have con- 
ducted our business without dealing in 
options and have made money.” 

Mr. Brown: “Will your books show it.” 

Mr. Davis: “Yes, they will.” 

Mr. Brown: “Then you’ ought to be 
put in a glass case.” 

Mr. Davis: “You will have to put 
every honest miller in a glass case in the 
state of Ohio.” 

Mr. Hawks: “Thisis a free country 
and if a man wants to deal in options he 
should have the right to do so.” 

Mr. Carr: “What? If you had a son 
who was a drunkard and I bad a saloon, 
would you consider it right that he 
should be allowed to drink all the liquor 
he wanted?” 

Mr. Hawks: 
subject.” 

Jas. A. Low, Bainbridge, Ind.: “I 
have this much to say about options: 
When I started into milling I had about 
$2,000, but I handled 40,000 to 50,000 bus 
wheat every week. As far as the Butter- 
worth bill is concerned I am like the old 
woman with the indigo. When it was 
put into the water she wasn’t sure 
whether it was bad or good when it sank 
or swam, but it was one or the other.” 
(Applause.) : 

Mr. Coombs: “I would like to ask any 
miller here,who has dealt in options if he 
knows of one man who has made a suc- 
cess of it and hasn’t lost at it.” 

Mr. Brown: “The Isaac Harter Co. 
inakes a success of it.” 

Mr. Knickerbocker: “How are you go- 
ing to handle this matter in the fall?” 

Mr. Carr: “Put the crop in the Isaac 


Harter elevator.” 
Homer Baldwin: “Just the minute 





“You are getting off the 


you Peis it you are permitted. to 
sell it.’ 

Mr. Knickerbocker: “Who are you go- 
ing to sell it to?” 


you can get and buy the wheat as cheap 
as you can.” 

Mr. Low: “Who are you going to get 
to endorse for you?” 

Mr. Baldwin: You don’t need any en- 
dorsement. If you buy wheat cheap 
enough a can get all the money you 
want. But with regard to options, why 
don’t you prohibit selling everything? 
Why isn’t the furnace man prohibited 
from selling his iron? This dealing in 
futures in wheat is just as legitimate as 
the other. This Butterworth bill has 
been introduced to please the farmers.” 

Mr. Carr: “What is the matter with 
you? You have turned again.” 

Mr. Knickerbocker: “I am asking for 
information. What do you propose to 
do with the wheat crop?’ 

Mr. Davis: “I will answer the gentle- 
man in this way: In the first place, I 
am not one who believes in crossing a 
creek until I get to the bridge, and’ I 
have confidence enough in the people of 
this country and their brains and money 
to believe that they will take care of the 
wheat crop. Delivery of wheat will be 
made if there is any demand for it. It 
will be met with a proper price and there 
is no mistake about it.” ; 

At this point the demands for the 
question became so vociferous that it 
was put and carried with a few dissent- 
ing voices. 

Mr. Griffith: “I move to make the 
passage of the resolution unanimous.” 

Mr. Davis: “We can’t make it unani- 
mous as long as Mr. Brown is here.” 
(Laughter). 

It was then ordered that the resolu- 
tion be telegraphed to Mr. Butterworth 
and the secretary was instructed to at- 
tend to the matter. 

Resolutions were then passed urging 
the adoption of reciprocal or other 
treaties with South American countries 
which would open these markets for our 
mill and agricultural products; also urg- 
ing upon the government the increased 
use of the telegraph in connection with 
our postal system and commending the 
proposition of the postmaster-general 
looking toward thatend. The following 
resolutions regarding delays in transit 
were also unanimously adopted: : 

Whereas,The present outrageous delays, both'en- 
route and at the seaboard, are seriously menacin; 
the growth of the export flour trade of the Uni 
oe and threaten to totally destroy the same ; 
eiWherens, The bill of lading now in use is prac 
tically worthle:s as security for shipments and is 
forced upon the trade by the foreign shipowners 
despite all protestation; therefore be it 
Resolved, That this convention calls the atten- 
tion of its representatives in congress to the un- 


fair and unadequate bill of lading referred to and 


respectfully urges in behalf of one of the largest 


exporting interests of the United States that 
measures be promptly adopted whereby relief 
may be obtained and the development uk exten- 
sion of the export flour trade be encouraged; 
Resolved, That acopy of this resolution be for- 
warded by our secretary to the executive com mit- 
tee of the Millers’ National tion and that 
we pooomnanees the draftin ne = —— to con- 
SrResolved, That we recommend to the Millers’ 
National Association that it take immediate ac- 
tion on the subject. 
Following the passage of these resolu- 
tions Mr, Knickerbocker, of Michigan, 
made a few remarks on the subject of 
export trade and was followed by Mr. 
Jenks, of Sand Beach, Mich., who talked 
on “Legislation and Politics.” He be- 
lieved in the millers standing by those 
who stood by them politically. 
Resolutions of thanks were tendered 
the merchants and citizens of Fort 
Wayne for courtesies extended. 
In“connection with a letter from the 
Hicks Brown Co. at Mansfield, O., a res- 
olution was passed to the effect that a 
rate of 22c, wheat and oats, Chicago to 
New York, and 25c on flour, is a discrim- 
jnation against the millers and a viola- 
tion of the interstate commerce law. 
The secretary was instructed to send a 
copy to the central traffic association at 
Chicago, after which Homer Baldwin of- 
fered the following as changes in the 
proposed constitution of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Association: 1. h and every 
member of said association shall be enti- 
tled to one, and only one, vote, be his ca- 
acity much or little. 2. Each state shall 
S entitled to one, and only one, member 
of the executive committee, said member 
to be chosen by the state association he 
represents. 
A. C. Loring, of Minneapolis, who was 
present, said: “If you will permit me 
as chairman of that committee, I should 
prefer that no action be taken today, for 
the reason that the constitution is still 


ferred to the special executive commit- 
tee and it seems to me that it could do 
no good at.this time to pass judgment 
upon it.” 

Mr. Brown: “It is a little presumptu- 
ous to take up a matter that hasn’t been 
considered and I should suggest that the 
matter be laid upon the table, for we are 
really making war on something that we 
know nothing about.” 

After some further discussion it was 
moved by Mr. Blake as the sense of the 
convention that the members of the as- 
sociation should be entitled to one vote 
and one member of the executive com- 
mittee, said member to be selected by 
the state association he represents. 

This was carried and the convention 
adjourned. 

THE BANQUET. 

A banquet was tendered to the millers 
on Wednesday evening by the Business 
Men’s Association of Ft. Wayne and 
proved a very enjoyable affair to all in 
attendance. Speeches of a very felicit- 
ous and pleasing character were made by 
Messrs. Blake, Colby, Servoss and others, 
and were received with much applause 
and high appreciation from the partici- 
pating fraternity. 


CONVENTION DETAILS. 


Various Announcements of Interest for 
Those Who Will Attend the National 
Meeting—Railroad Facilities, Etc. 





Arrangements for the annual conven- 
tion of the Millers’ National Association, 
which will begin in Minneapolis, June 
17, are progressing favorably. That there 
is to be a heavy attendance is evident 
from the letters brought by every mail 
from all parts of the country. 

Invitations for the convention have 
just been issued, 1,500 being mailed to 
members of the National Association and 
other millers throughout the United 
States, and 300 to foreign flour buyers. 
These are exceedingly neat and hana- 
some specimens of the engraver’s work. 
The words of invitation, in large script, 
are followed by the names of the mem- 
bers of the committee on invitations, A. 
C. Loring, A. V. Martin, H. B. Whitmore, 
A.M. Bailey, E. Zeidler and F. E. Holmes. 
Accompanying each invitation is a sin- 
gle-page slip of equal size, requesting an 
early response. Where the invitation is 
extended to a firm or corporation, it is 
requested that, in replying, the name of 
the gentlemen who will represent it at 
the convention be given, so that creden- 
tial cards can be sent to the proper per- 
sons. The slip also announces that the 
committee will be pleased to reserve 
rooms at the West hotel for all who so 
desire, upon addressing A. C. Loring, 
chairman, and giving the price of the 
room desired. The committee on enter- 
tainment is holding rooms in reserve at 
the West for the delegates. 

The program of entertainment for the 
millers while in the city has been mapped 
out. On the first night they will be taken 
to the theatre to hear light opera. On the 
afternoon of the second day Lake Min- 
netonka will be visited and a tour of the 
lake by steamer enjoyed. The festivi- 
ties of the convention will terminate on 
the third evening by a banquet at the 
West hotel, which promises to be the 
largest and most elegant occasion of its 
kind ever held in the northwest. 

It has been noticed that one or two of 
the state associations have extended in- 
vitations to ladies to accompany their 
party. In view of this the entertainment 
committee at Minneapolis announces 
that, while it would be happy to have 
the ladies present, it is not in shape to 
secure ample accommodations for them. 
The hotels promise to be tested to their 
utmost capacity during the week of the 
convention. 

At the tri-state convention of millers 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., last week, A. C. 
Loring, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, was present, and on behalf 
of the Minneapolis millers extended a 
cordial invitation to those present to at- 
tend. A large number signified their in- 
tention of doing so. 


¥% * 
It is evident that there need be no dif- 


‘ficulty among millers to get to and from 


the convention as pleasantly as possible. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 


Minneapolis millers to run a special 
train from Chicago and return. is is 
to consist entirely of vestibuled Pullman 
sleeping cars, lit by electricity, and will 
be one of the most magnificent excur- 
sion trains in all its appointments ever 
put on any road in the country. _ It will 
leave Chicago Monday evening, June 16, 
after the eastern connections have ar- 
rived, and reach Minneapolis early Tues- 
day morning, not stopping anywhere 
except to take on millers. . Another at- 
tractive feature of the special is that 
it will return to Chicago Friday morn- 
ing, two or three hours later than the 
regular trains, thus affording those who 
were up late at the banquet an opportu- 
nity to obtain sufficient rest. A view by 
daylight of the beautiful scenery of the 
upper Mississippi valley, that will be ob- 
tained from this train, is also a privilege 
of which many, no doubt, will gladly 
avail themselves. The entertainment 
committee has arranged to send repre- 
sentatives to Chicago to meet the visit- 
ors from the east and other points, who 
will rendezvous there for this train. On 
arriving in Minneapolis, they will be met 
by the remaining committee and prop- 
erly conducted to the hotels. 

George Bain, 515 Pine street, St. 
Louis, has entire charge of the arrange- 
ments for his section of the country and 
will bring up the delegates from St. 
Louis and the surrounding country via 
the Wabash, which road is preparing 
special accommodations for the party. 

H. B. Sanderson, the well-known Mil- 
waukee miller, has engaged a car on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul for the 
exclusive use of the millers of his city. 
This will be attached to the special 
train leaving Chicago Monday evening, 
June 16. 

¥-. & 

Landis Levan, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania association, has sént the follow- 
ing announcement in circular form to the 
millers of his state: “The rate of fare 
for the round trip will be about $36 from 
Philadelphia and proportionately less 
from points farther west, tickets good 
until June 24 inclusive. As a number of 
Pennsylvania millers have expressed a 
desire to attend the convention, it will be 
more pleasant to go in a body and secure 
special Pullman cars for the exclusive 
use of the party for the entire round 
trip, which ‘would occupy about ten days. 
The additional cost of Pullman cars 
would be about $14 for each passenger. 
This will give every miller an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the great milling center 
of the world at a nominal cost. The E. P. 
Allis Co., of Milwaukee, has extended 
an invitation to our party to stop and see 
its works, which no doubt will be ac- 
cepted.” 

A. R. James, of Buffalo, N. Y., writes 
that his state will be well represented, 
and he has spoken for hotel accommoda- 
tions for himself, Geo. Urban and 
Messrs. Smith and Grigg, all of Buffalo. 

% .& 


The NoRTHWESTERN MILLER has rent- 
ed a room at the West hotel opening out 
on the rotunda, which will be utilized 
for the accommodation of all its adver- 
tisers who desire to exhibit samples of 
their mill machinery and other supplies. 
The space and the signs for the exhibits 
will be furnished by us without charge. 
The exhibitors will be put to the expense 
of freight and hauling only. Owing to 
the limited space at hand this invitation 
has been ¢xtended only to advertisers of 
the Mituer. The following firms have 
applied for space: Edward P. Allis Co., 
Diamond Iron Works, S. Howes, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., the Crane Co., Reu- 
ther & Reisert, Link Belt Supply Co., 
Vulcan Mfg. Co., Ball Engine Co., Prinz 
& Rau, Cockle a Mfg. Co., Brad- 
ford Mill Co., H. M. Whitney & Co., 
Bemis Bro. Bag. Co., A. B. Bowman, the 
Todds & Stanley Co. and others. 
*% * 

During every day of the convention, as 
well as ‘on the Friday following, the 
NORTHWESTERN MILueR will issue a 
daily edition, which will contain full pro- 
wits Reon of the convention and other 
matters of interest, written in accurate, 
breezy and entertaining style. It will 
be freely illustrated and handsomely 
printed, and will be mailed daily to those 
who do not attend the meetings as well 
as placed in every visitor’s hands the first 
thing each morning. There could be no 











Mr. Baldwin: 


“Borrow all the money 


in the hands of the committee to be re- 





way has made arrangements with the 








better advertising medium for the trade, 
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and already a large amount of advertis- 
ing from enterprising firms has nD 
booked. The balance will be disposed of 
immediately. 

-. 

If all those who expect to attend the 
convention will have their telegrams and 
letters sent care of the NorTHWESTERN 
MILER, we will furnish the same with 
instant delivery wherever the persons 
may be in Minneapolis, whether at the 
hotel, convention hall or elsewhere. We 
intend to provide a special postoffice de- 
partment and shall take pleasure in ac- 
commodating all who care to have their 
correspondence given immediate atten- 
tion. 





The Winona Fire. 





The fire which destroyed the mill of 
the Winona Mill Co., at Winona, Minn., 
shortly after midnight on May 14, orig- 
ina from fire scraped back in the 
saw-dust from the front of the boilers. 
The mill had 2,500 bbls capacity, was be- 
ing operated 18 hours per day, and 
had been shut down at 12 o’clock, 
most of the men having gone home. 

When the fire was first discovered, the 
engineer and assistants put two streams 
on the blazing saw-dust, and had the fire 
about under control, when it was dis- 
covered the fourth floor was all ablaze. 
The fire had crept up under the roof of the 
fire room, and traveled up between the 
iron sheathing and the inside wall to the 
top of the building, and the large struct- 
ure was soon a mass of flames. At 2 a. 
m. the walls fell in, and about the same 
time it was discovered that the large el- 
evator, located just east of the mill, was 
on fire. Streams had been played on it 
for some time before any fire was noticed, 
but all efforts to save it were unavailing. 
The elevator had a capacity of 220,000 
bus and: cost $40,000; it contained 10,000 
bus wheat. There were 1,000 bbls flour, 
5 cars feed, and 120,000 empty sacks in 
the mill. Five cars wheat on track be- 
longing to the company were also burned. 
Two tenement houses adjoining were de- 
stroyed, as well as an iron-clad machine 
shed, all owned by L. C. Porter. The 
loss on these was $1,500; insured for $300. 

H. E. Brooks, the superintendent and 


manager, was in Minneapolis Friday, | to 


and stated that the loss would approx- 
imate $365,000. Insurance men regard 
this as much too high. The insurance 
foots up $203,000, all but $13,000 of which 
is in mutual companies. 

Following is a list of the insurance: 


Home, of Seattle 
Buckeye Mutual, Shelby, O----------.--- 000 




































































Manhattan Mutual, Goshen ---.--_---..- 5,000 
Millers’ and Manufacturers’ Mutual, 

Minneapolis , 5,000 
Minneapolis Fire A ti 5,000 
Ohio Manufacturers’, Columbus.-..---.. 2,500 
Associated Manufacturers’ Mutual, Mo- 

line 5,000 
Michigan Millers’ Mutual, Lansring....... 5,000 
Millers’ Mutual, Milwaukee---.--- me 5,000 
Reliance Mutual, Dubuque------_. 5,000 
Commonwealth Mutual, Decatur_ 5,000 
Detroit Manufacturers’ ---.------.---.--. 4,000 
Phenix Mutual, Cincinnati ---.-.-.-. cine . RD 
Mutual Union, Moli 2,500 
Wisconsin Mutual, Milwaukee........... 2,500 
Iegiana Insurance company, Indianapo- san 

7 

Citizens’ Insurance company, Evansville. _—_ 1,500 
Manufacturers’ Mutual, Grand Rapids... _—_ 2,000 
New Hampshire Fire Underwriters’ Asso- pla 
Mutual Guaranty, Clinton 6,500 
Mutual Fire Insurance company, New- 

port, xy —— EET AE | 
American Mutual, Cleveland---...-----.. 5,000 
Mill Owners’ Mutual, Des Moin 5,000 
Millers’ petaal, Alon onan naman aoe 
Millers’ National, icago -.....-.... ves f 
Northwestern Mutual, Rock Island_____- 2,500 
Mississippi Valley Mutual, Rock Island. 5,000 
Man urers’ Mutual, Batavia .__..---- 2,500 
Manufacturers’ Mutual, Milwa@ukee....... 2,500 
Indiana Millers’ Mutual 4,500 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Baltimore... 5,000 
Peabody Insurance Co., Wheeling a 2,500 
Mutual Fire, New York 20,000 
Fire Association, New York............-. 20,000 
Armstrong, New York 10,000 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Mutual, 

Mansfield 2,500 
Union Mutual, Cinci ti 5,000 
Minneapolis Mutual 5,000 
Central Mutual, Fort Wayne-.-.--....-.-.. 2,500 
Royal 1,500 
Sun, England 1,500 
London As‘urance 1,000 
Milwaukee Mechanics’_...........---..--- 500 
American, Philadelphia -......._._....__... 1,000 
Phoenix of Brooklyn 1,500 
Queen 1,500 
Frankl , Philadelphi 1,000 
Lancashire 1,500 











Total ere} 
Grain in elevator—Mutual Union, Moline-¢ 3,000 


The mill building was an iron-clad, 
frame structure with metal roof, 75x100 


in 1880. The engine and boiler houses 
were of brick, the former being 25x100 
and the latter 40x66 feet. A pump house 
was located between the engine and 
boiler houses and contained ane & 
Knowles duplex pumps. The entire 
plant was equip with the Grinnell 
dry pipe automatic sprinkler system. 


¥% *¥ 

The 200 bbl mill of John A. Cole at 
Rochester, Minn., was burned Saturday. 
An overheated bearing in a dust room on 
the fifth floor is believed to have started 
the fire, and the flames spread very rap- 
idly, consuming everything save the en- 
gine and boiler rooms. The latter were 
of stone, and the wind was favorable to 
their preservation. The mill was located 
a considerable distance from the water 
works, and the efforts of the fire depart- 
ment were ineffective. The mill was built 
in 1879 by John M. Cole at a cost of be- 
tween $45,000 and $50,000, and attained 
considerable fame from being partiall 
destroyed in 1883 by the cyclone which 
swept over Rochester, Mr. Cole, the own- 
er, being killed at the time. In 1884 the 
mill was sold to J. J. Fulkerson, who con- 
tinued to run it until 1889, when it passed 
into the hands of J. A. Cole, ason of John 
M. Cole. The mill had but recently re- 
ceived improvements and had a good 
outfit. The insurance amounts to $15,- 
000, in the following companies: Mill- 
ers’ National, of Chicago, $7,500; Millers’ 
& Manufacturers’, of Minneapolis, $5,000; 
Minneapolis Mutual, $2,500. The stock 
was insured for $2,500 in the Millers’ Na- 
tional, of Chicago. 


LA CROSSE. 


[Special Correspondence.] 
Production continues limited as be- 
fore, being about one-third the capac- 








ity. Freeman’s mill is down, and 
will not start until the market 
improves. Listman continues to run 


steadily without pressing the capacity 
and will do so as long as it pays. Milling 
is not as good this week as last, and the 
slight weakness in wheat opening the 
week is considered no promise that it 
can be ground at a profit next week, as 
it holds its own against all conditions, 
and there is a feeling that it may have 
staying qualities. The Hokah and Hous- 
n mills run only on such orders as 
come in unsolicited. 1 

Adolf Moritz, who had entered in 

contract to manage the Winona Mill 
Co.’s plant a short time before the fire, 
has conferred with the stockholders and 
confirms the published statement that 
they will rebuild, but at about 1,600 
bbls capacity. I learn from other 
sources that it is quite unlikely Mr. 
Doud, who was the largest stockholder, 
will go into it again, and there are good 
reasons to suppose Mr. Simpson will not. 
La Crosse, May 19. BaDGER. 


The Dallas elevator, at Dallas, Tex., 
was flooded by the late overflow of the 
Trinity river, the machinery und quite a 
large amount of wheat being damaged. 


COOPERS CHIPS. 


The Acme shop is at present employ- 
ing five hired coopers. 

Fred Heiderman, engineer of the Acme 
shop, was married Monday. 

Willie Winslow, one of the machine 
boys at the Acme shop, broke his leg 
while scuffling. 

M. Tracy has withdrawn from mem- 
bership in the Hennepin Bbl. Co., the 
shop buying his stock. 

Oliver H. Watkins, the cooper-police- 
man who suddenly left the city with 
numerous unpaid debts, is now employed 
as depot officer at Albion, Mich., and his 
wife and family have joined him there. 
The Northwestern shop has lately been 
doing some very lively work in its ma- 
chine room. In 10 hours 2,220 flour bar- 
rels have been worked off with a single 
McGregor tresser, and even a larger 
number could be handled. 

John Michaelson, a cooper of Burk- 
hardt, Wis., was in town Saturday looking 
for a supply of hoops. There are 6 coopers 
employed in the shop at that place, and 
12c are paid for making flour barrela 
from poles, shaved hoops being 3c less. 
Only oak barrels are used, and the staves 




















feet on the ground and seven stories high, 
with a one-story cupola. It was built 


The mills made somewhat less flour 
last week, but exported more than in the 
week before. This caused a lighter de- 
mand for barrels, and sales were smaller. 
The sho however, kept reasonably 
busy, and though placing about 6,000 
barrels in store, they were glad cf the o 
portunity. With the export flour trade 
restricted, there seem to be good chances 
of the barrel business keeping quite ac- 
tive for some time to come. 

The sales and manufacture forfour weeks and 
corresponding time last year;are shown below: 

Week -——Sales, bbls.—,——Make, bbls.— 
ending— 1890. 1889. 1888. 1890. 1889. 1888. 
May 17--- 69,000 43,800 64,700 75,350 39,000 56,800 
May 10_-. 76,960 35,900 67,000 69,940 24,360 63,450 
2,715 10,410 58,800 


May 3--.- 67;700 24,650 74,600 
Apr. 26... 64,78€ 37,150 71,700 55,850 86,360 63,110 


There is ‘no change to report in the 
barrel stock market. Elm staves are 
about the same in price, quotations being 
$6.75@7 per M. With most of the shops 
buying steadily as they require for con- 
sumption, the current demand is consid- 
erable. There are some that are not pay- 
ing more than $6.75@6.89 per M, while 
others are getting none below $7. A good 
deal of the elm arriving is in r condi- 
tion, it being very damp and requiring 
radical treatment in the dry kilns before 
it is fit for use. Oak staves are still 
quotable at 1134@12c per set. Heading is 
very easy at 4c, with a rebate of $10 per 
car usually attached. One sale of good 
size was made on this basis last week. 
Shaved hoops are in rather active de- 
mand, and those received are mostly of 
inferior grade.. They are strong at $7 
per M. “The hoops recently received 
from Tennessee did not turn out as sat- 
isfactorily as was expected. They are 
cut from fine poles and_ gotten 
out in good shape, but after the 
bark has dried it is very hard 
and almost wholly impervious to water, 
making it next to impossible to soak the 
noes in the ordinary way. It has been 
predicted that, as hoop material was be- 
coming short in other sections, Tennes- 
see was likely to furnish this market toa 
large extent in the nearfuture. But the 
peculiarity of the bark referred to seems 
likely to preclude this, unless the hoops 
be cut early inthe spring and used be- 
fore the bark becomes hard and dry. 
There was a total of 46 cars of barrel 
stock reported unloaded last week, of 
which 6 cars were oak staves, 151g elm 
staves, 71¢ heading, 16 shaved hoops, and 
1 basswood staves. Several cars of this 
belonged to the stock received by a com- 
pany two weeks ago, and were not re- 
ported last week. 


Following are quotations of flour barrel stock, 
delivered in Minneapolis: (In calculating the 
number of sets of staves to the thousand, we 
reckon on 624 for elm and 60 for oak.) 

No. 1 oak staves, per $ .114%@ .12 
Oak staves, without h’d’g, per M. 7.05 @ 7.20 
Elm staves, without h’d'g, per M. 6.75 @ 7.00 
Half barrel staves, per set ...._.__ 
Heading, per set 

Half barrel heading, per set.__.__ 
bn ga per M 
*Head linings 

Ten hoop, oak and elm barrels__- 
Ten hoop, all elm barrels .__..___- 
rn basswood and elm bar- 


re 
Half barrels 
Price making 10 hoop hand bar- 
rels from poles .......-.._..____. 
Price hooping off machine barrels 
from poles 


Price hooping off machine barrels 

from shaved hoops._............ .05 @ .06 
*The first figure is for car lots and the latter 
for 100,000 lots. 


* 
The Mankato (Minn.) tub factory is 
employing over 100 men at present, and 
a dozen boys. 

Thos. Hills, a foreman in the cooper 
shop of the penitentiary at Joliet, fi. 
has been suspended on gecount of 
charges that he acted as mail carrier for 
the convicts. 


Special Notices. 


SITUATION WANTED. | 
A first-class miller with fifteen years’ experience 
wants a as head miller. Prefers either 
Wisconsin or nesota. Address W. J. T., care 
Northwesterp Miller. 


WANTED AS PARTNER. 


An paperionced miller, with four thousand 
vie phd yew 4d roller grist mill 
w. bein; 
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is ig erected bonus. Apply to 
G. Boulton, Russell, Manitoba. 
“A SNAP.” 


A new 150 bbl mill for one-third its cost. 
local trade. Winter whea‘ , 

dollars or its eq 

great. 





PARTNER WANTED. 
I wish to sell one-third, o half, 
$0 bbl roller mull to 8 feat miller. ‘Mill pd 
good busin good winter wheat district 
Big m foot head water. ‘Address HO Lys- 
ter, , Chautauqua county, Kan. 


FOR SALE. 


A 50 to 75 barrel steam roller mill, just com- 
pleted, 15 miles from Minneapolis, Minn., on line 
of railroad. For sale or rent for cash or shares 
or exchange for clear property. Addréss L, P’ 
Van Norman, owner, Room 45, 319 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. < 


SITUATION WANTED. 

By a practical head miller on a spring or win- 
ter wheat mill. Results guaranteed equal to a 
mill when about the same kind of wheat is used, 
or no wi asked for. Inow have charge of a 
500 bbl and giving entire satisfaction. Best 
references in United States furnished, Address 
E. Pluribus Unum, care this % 


FLOUR MILL WANTED. 


The town of Reynolds, North Dakota, offe 
two thousand ($2,000) dollars as a bonus to anyone 
who will erect and run a flouring mill at Rey. 
nolds; the mill to cony on or before 
Nov. 1, 1890, and of 75 bbls daily capacity. Ad- 
dress ©. G. Clure, jcashier, State Bank of Rey- 
nolds, Reynolds, N. Da. 

TO EXCHANGE. 














Desirable milling pro: y for lands. Mill has 
modern machinery and improvements through 
out, is located on line of C., B. & N., C. & I., and 


C., B. & Q. railways, and has extensive trade. 
Valuable water power included in plant. For 
complete information, address M. £ Nichols, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 
Anew, complete, thorough! ui 1 
mill of '200 bbls daily capenite, een tee 
No other mill thin 


An 
for him to change his 








make a good trade by ad ing E. 8, cock, 
Jr., San Diego, Cal. . 2d 
FOR SALE OR RENT, 

A good custom mill favorably loca‘ in Good- 
hue county, Minn. Excellent mill ing, and 
two good dwellings, iarge barn, etc, con- 
nected with it. Owner advanced years and 


not able to operate it. Property will be sold very 
cheap, Address, E, A. Whitford, Hastings, Minn., 
or F.C. Boynton, Cataract mill, polis. 


WANTED, 


I wish to transfer my Corn Millirg plant and 
trade from the east to some point in the western 
country, preferably Ne i 
souri. Any one having a 
more barrels capacity, or a 
vant in the localities 
will offer sufficient ind t, will address H. 
K. Bailie, 113 8. Broadway, itimore, Md. 


FOR SALE. 


A new steam mill, 250 bbls capacity, can be in- 
creased to 450 or 500 bbls, Situated in a country 
where there is always ty of the best spring 
wheat. Good home ets for flour and mill- 
feed. Two railroads, erything in first-class 
condition and is steadily. Terms can be 





plant of 50 or 
i} site of special ad- 
tioned, and who 





arran: suit r. Anyonein want of 
such propert; a bargain by addressing 
J.J. J., care t 4 





IT IS STRANGE THAT MILLERS 


Will use flour brands cut with punches or dies 
when they can gend to us and get an original 
brand cut by that cannot be imitated with 
dies in an the United States. Sketches 
free. Send on fhe words you want in brand and 
see what we do. We have orders from mills 
in tes. Minneapolis Stencil works, 
22 Washington Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 


In Wigconsin, a 125 bbl roller flour mill, four 
r e with stone basement, including 


ple pater Pin good four water wheels. Flume, 





condition. Frame ware- 
and office close by and gong sheds for farm- 

. The whole propery full operation 

hours daily, doing profitable business. Has 


grist business. City of 2,000 population, two 
ads. Good 


trade with citizens, farmers and 

lumberman for flour, feed and rye. Good local 
grain and plenty of it. Good place to live. Has 
— schools and churches and close to other 
ge cities. Ownernon-resident, which is reason 
for sale. Address Menasha Wood Split Pulley 
Co., Menasha, Wis: 


WANTED. 


At Grants’ Pass, Oregon, a man, with 
capital, to establish a first-class flouring 
Address 
J. C. CHapMan, 
Secretary Board of Trade. 


NOTICE! 


To Tue Pusuic: 

H. M. Whitney, owner of the Whitney 
Automatic Feeder, has sold a half inter- 
est in his letters patent in the United 
States and Canada to H. P. Benton, a 
resident of this city, and formerly su- 
perintendent of the Minnesota Linseed 
Oil Co. mill. Mr. Benton will have 
charge of the office and business. Rooms 









mill. 











cost 1614c per set. 








205-206 Beery Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FOR SALE. 


Three roll outfits for 50 bb! mills. 
Three roll outfits for 80 bbl mills. 
For one-half the cost of new rolls. 
Guaranteed in perfect condition. : 
Gro. F. Wxscortt, Delano, Minn. 





For Sale at a Bargain. 


One 22x48, Reynolds-Corliss engine. 
One 36 in. Bourgeois feed water heater. 
One water filter, 36 in. 
Four steel boilers, 54x16. 3 in. flue. 
The above machinery was formerly in 
the St. Paul Roller Mill, and will be sold 
to responsiblé buyers very cheap. 
Address, 
KINGSLAND SMITH, 
41 West Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 





FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 
One new No. 1 Horizdntal Silver Creek Scourer 


Polisher. 
— o Doubie Stout, Mills & Temple Rolls 9x18, 
It Drive. 
"ane Single Stout, Mills & Temple Roll, 12x24. 
Gear Drive. 
Four rua stones, MuhSon underrunners, 3 ft 
diameter. ; 
One run_stones, Munso# underrunners, 3% di- 


ameter. All with idlers in the best condition. 

One 6-reel Chest WA mins and shafting 
complete; 32 in diameter 6 feet — 

One 4reel Chest with gearing and shafting 
complete; 32in diameter and 14 feet aad 

One single reel 32 in diameter and 14 feet long. 

Two Garden City Brush and Scouring ma- 
chines. 

Three No. 5 Prirz Dust Collectors, in gocd run- 
ning order. 

One California Brush and Scouring machine. 

Apply at “Daluth Roller Mill,” Duluth, Minn. 





Assignee’s Sale of 


MILL PROPERTY. 


The Salmon Falls mill property, situated one 
mile from depot, at Ludlowville, Tompkins coun- 
ty, N. Y., will be sold at Public Auction on the 
premises, a June 26th, 1890, at 2 o’clock 

m. The property consists of a 50 barrel roller 
Rouring mill, a saw mill and a dwelling house. 
Itisona stream. Dam is in condi- 
tion. All buildings are in good re ; the grist 
mill, saw mill and dam were built over anew re- 
cently. Machinery first-class and modern. Prop- 
erty sold in 1887 for $8,000. Secured claims against 
it now amount to $3,700. The sale will for 
cash, and a clear title will be given. For further 
particulars address C ©. Platt, Assignee, 78 East 
State street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


Or exchange for Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, or suburban property, 
a three story, frame, stone base- 
ment, water power flouring mill, 
fifty barrels capacity, fitted up 





with roller process, in good re-|. 


pair, water supply abundant, 


and in good wheat section lo- 
cated in Northeastern Iowa. Ad- 
dress P. O. Drawer 43, Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


Country Elevators 
FOR SALE. 


One flat house at Mavin, Da. 
One horse-power elevator at -Belle 
Plaine, Minn., 5,000 bus. capacity. 
One fiat house at Le Seur. 
One flour warehouse at Eau Claire, 
Wis. Address, 
KINGSLAND SMITH, 


41 W. 3rd Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


FORK SALE. 


One of the best paying 
65 bbl roller mills in Ne- 
braska, nearly new and in 
a locality producing a big 
surplus of excellent wheat. 
Address | 








Bargain! For 30 Days Only. 


A 100 bbl full roller mill, built entire- 
ly new only three years ago, has been 
running to its full capacity night and 
day ever since. May Ist we will shut 
down to increase the capacity to 250 
bbls. The present machinery and ele- 
vators being too small, and shafting too 
light to use in making the change, we 
have placed our order for an entirely 
new outfit and offer everything in the 
mill complete including elevators, spout- 
ing and water wheel, and all at a bargain. 
Will give a good purchaser time on it if 
desired. It may be seen running until 
about. May 1st and will pay any person 
wanting this size mill to come and in- 
vestigate before buying elsewhere. It 
can be taken out and set up in running 
order in two weeks, thus saving much 
time. We have the Allis rolls, Smith 
4 ger and centrifugals, Silver Creek 

lt, etc. All of the machinery is in 
first-class order, not a new cloth even 
wanted on any machine. Woodwork 
finished in two coats of oil and one of 
varnish. Speak quick for a rare oppor- 
tunity. L. M. Godley & Co., Scottsville, 


MILL MAN WANTED. 


One of the best opportunities in the 
northwest for investment by a practical 
miller exists at Lewistown, Fergus coun- 
ty, Mont. Lewistown is the business 
center of the famous Judith Basin, 
which is the largest and best agricultur- 
al section of Montana, and is the coun- 
ty seat of Fergus county. The town is 
located upon Big Spring creek, one of 
the finest streams in Tontens. The 
stream is capable of furnishing abund- 
ant power at small expense, and has 
many available mill sites. It never 
freezes in the coldest winters, and 
drouths and freshets never affect it’ ma- 
terially, it being the most constant and 
unvarying stream in the state. Fer- 
gus county has a population of ‘about 
6,000, which is rapidly increasing. There 
is no mill within 100 miles of Lewistown. 
Good clean No. 1 hard fife wheat can be 
raised in all portions of the county in 
any desired quantity. There is a good 
opening here for the right man. Sam- 
ples of wheat, and any further informa- 
tion will be furnished upon application 
to the board of trade, Lewistown, Mont. 


Rupour von ToseEt, Jr., 
Corresponding Secretary. 











THEODORE HENICKE, Pres.:+<-——— 

EDWARD FIEGEL, Vice Pres. 
CHARLES C. LAND, Secretary. 

——-+»MARTIN HEINICKE, Treasurer. 


Heinicke-Flegel 
Lithographing Go 


219 #4 221 Market St., 
ST. LOUIS, - - MISSOURI. 


ae 
Fine Commercial Work. 
Bonds a Special’ y. 
















Investigate the mer- 
its of the 


a | TROWBRIDGE 
| @. Boiler Gleaner. 
| There are four rea- 


sons why you should 
. 1 Because 





Used 
notuine’ aut“ 


POTATOES. 







No Chemicals 


wi | keep your boiler 
and flues clean, be- 
sides saving from 15 
to 30 om" of fuel. 


teed correct and reliable or no sale. Send 





A. C. PUTNAM, 
CHADRON, - NEBRASKA. 








or descriptive catalogue. 


POSITION WANTED. 


For an experienced head miller, whom 
we can fully recommend for character 
and ability, as being competent to take 
charge of a roller mill of any capacity. 
Has had ample experience in milling 
hard wheat. Address the John T. Noye 
Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED. 


A reliable party would like the sale in 
New England of a Spring Wheat Patent 
flour and a Winter Wheat mill, for spe- 
cial brands already introduced. A No.1 
references given. Address “State,” this 
office. 








_ THE CHAMPION BARREL HEATER 


Coopers and Barrel Manufacturers. 
We have sold over 2,000 champion heaters and all of these have given 
perfect satisfaction. Beyond improvement they are without a fault. 


If you are in want of a heater p the champion. Price only $14. 
Write for catalogue and price list. Manufactured by 


HYNSON & SON, ST. LOUIS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Coopers’ Tools, Hoop Nails, 
Beer Keg Tools, Butter Tub Tools, Hoop Staples, and Manu- 
facturers of Tress Hoops. 


BE. @& B. HOLMES «— 


T-T-t-T MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hogshead, Barrel, Keg and Stave 
*% « MACHINERY. « « 
59 CHICAGO 8St. oe os BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















Order your Round Edge Bent 
Barrel Head lLinings 


= Detroit Hoop &Stave Go 


Wyandotte, Mich. 





gE. H. DOYLE. Prop. 





THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WEST 


iS CARRIED BY 


BENJ. F. HORN 


DEALER IN 


STAVES, HEADING, HOOPS 


AND COOPERS’ TOOLS. 


THE ST. LOVIS BARREL HEATER. 
Office, Shops and Warehouses, EAST 8ST. LOUIS, ILL. St. Louis Office, 216 Pine Si 


HN. SAYLOR, STAVES 


AND HEADING, SHAVED AND PATENT HOOPS, 


Head Linings and Tress Hoops, Nails and Staples, and Manu- 
-- facturer of Slack Barrel Cooperage. 


Ofiide'and Warehouse, Nos, 1920 and 1922 Walnatst. Ste LrOwuis, Mo. 
Oorrespondence solicited. Orders prompily filled. 


(CLIMAX NOISELESS (EARS, 


(GRAFE’S PATENT.) 


Specially Adapted for Roller Mills, Ete. 


No Back-Lash. 














Simple and Durable. 
Efficient and Cheap. No Vibration. 
Positively Noiseless. Every Pair Cuaranteed. 


+—WRITE FOR CURCULARS AND PRICES.—- 


CLIMAX MPG. GO., 129 Erie 8t., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Double Daily Trains 


—ae-TO-a- 


ST. PAUL# MINNEAPOLIS 


Equipped with Pullman buffet sleepers, run via the Wabash 
Line as follows: 


Leave St. Louis - - 9:00 a. m. 

Arrive St.Paul - - - 7:45 a.m. 6: 

Arrive Minneapolis - 7:55 a. m. 6:49 p. 
a 


St. Louis Ticket Offices, corner Broadway 











H. T. SACKETT & CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


and Union Depot. 
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STILWELL & BIERCE MEG. Go. 





DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 





MILIANG AND HYDRADILAC ENGINEERS. 





PROPRIETORS 








BUILDERS OF 


Flovr and Gorn Mill Machinery 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Odell’s Celebrated System if Milling 


Engineers Sent to any Part of the Country to Make Estimates. 





COOLEY & YATER, 


22% Washington Ave. S., Minneapolis. 
Agents for 


ATLAS ENGINES AND BOILERS 


MILWAUKEE CORLISS & BALL HIGH SPEED ENGINES. 


Contractors for Complete Steam Plants. The Best Results obtained for 
Small Investments. Write us for estimates. 


ee A Or HNGINE 








Economy without Complication te Shall. owing. 





THE STRONGEST ENGINE 
IN AMERICA. 


WRITE FOR OCATALOGUB TO 


* William Yod & Go., Youngstown, 0, 











tseeese B. EF. GQUMP?P =eress 


DEALER IN 


FLOUR MILL WAGHINERY | 








‘4 DUFOUR BOLTING CLOTH b- 


Rolls Reground and Recorrugated with Dispatch. 


56 CANAL STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


JOHN T. BAILEY & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 


AND 
+ TWINE #*® 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DRAWBACK ON BAGS 


COLLECTEDS 
R. F. DOWNING & CO. 
NEW YORK. 





BRAN SACKS 
MUSLIN 
FLOUR SACKS 


JUTE AND 
COTTON 
EXPORTS. 








RUSSIAN AND INDIASHEMP BINDER TWINE 
A SPECIALTY. 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 





KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK 
‘WHOM LS39 3HL OG ANY 








JOHN C. HIGGINS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DRESSERS OF 


MILL PICKS 


168 W. KINZIE 8ST., 
CHICAGO. 
—_ will be sent on 30 or 


Senp FOR CATALOGUE. 


JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 


SPRINGFIELD. O.. orn 110 LiBeaty ST... N.Y. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 
WATER WHEEL. 


us the profits of direct im) References 
furnished from every state and territory in the 
United States and Oanada. Send for circulars 
and price list. 








25 to 1,000 H. 
These engines are the pet results of lon 
experience with autom atic bef lation and 
most careful revision of all 


Over 2,500 in use 


Ee su Boy aranteed. Sel 
emaiie t-off Raisins, 12 to 100 7 ee driv. 
ing d mo machines, @ SPECIALTY. justrated 
= ars, with various data as to practical steam 
Za @ ine 20m construction and performance, free by 


: UOREYE ENGINE CO., Salem, 0 
SALE AGENTS: W. L. eapeem, No. 10 Telephone Building, New York; N. W. Robinson, 
No. 154 hae Po Street, Chicago, Ill.; Robinson & Cary Co., St. Paul, Minn.; The Wormer Ma- 


CHEAPEST BUCKET MADE. 


Write For Prices. 


STAMPING and PRESSING of sheet metals for all classes of work 
Also Tinning, Galvanizing ar and Japanning. 


THE AVERY STAMPING CO.,  Gleweland, Ohio, 


SEAECESEATAGURS' |H. WL Caldwell, Gon Agt., 7° Wart sgh 


MICHIGAN WIRE AND IRON aes, 


Manufacturers of 
WROUGHT IRON FENCES, 
Iron Beds, Iron Doors and Shutters, 
And All Kinds of Wrought Iron Work. : i ‘ 


WIKE BOLTING CLOTH, lil . rit i 


And All Kinds of Wire Cloth 
A Speciality. ————t * 

STEAM PUMPS. 
INDEPENDENT CONDENSERS AND WATER METERS. 


WORTHINGTON 


SEND FOR GENERAL CATALOGUE. BRANCH OFFICE: 
No. 338 SIBLEY ST., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Cameron Steam Pump 


SIMPLE KELIABLE 
DURABLE 


“No OUTSIDE VALVE GEAR.” 





AVERY 


CO RRU GAT ED{ 
BUC KE TY 


CALDWELL PATENT. 
m St. 





Detroit, 
Mich. 



















































































Adapted for all purposes. For Illustrated 
Catalogue, address 


THE A. S. CAMERON za 
STEAM PUMP WORKS. 
Foot of East 23d Street, NEW_YORK 





